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This work, by two of the most accomplished literary 
artists now living, has been very aptly described as one 
of the beautiful books of the world. It is a story of her- 
oism, of temptation, of sorcery, of love, of death—a story 
most exquisitely and delicately wrought, as unconscious 
in form and manner as any legend of ancient times. It 
is a prose epic combining the beauty of poetry with the 
charm of romance. Beneath the surface of the skilfully 
wrought narrative the thoughtful reader will discover a 
deeper meaning than that which is at first apparent— 
the old, old story of the struggle between good and evil, 
truth and falsehood, in the soul of man. The concep- 
tion and execution of the story are novel and original. 
It approaches the perfection of literary art. 
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THE GIVING OF GIFTS. 
CERTAIN gentlewoman has a singular faculty 
for giving the wrong things to her friends. She 

sincerely desires to please them, but she is deficient in 
the sense of suitability. For example, to a little girl, 
a member of a most prosaic family, she recently pre- 
sented a copy of one of Lewis Carroll's books. They 
cannot get over it. All of them have read it, and 
none of them see any ‘‘point in it,” as they say. 
The little girl herself is simply dumfounded by it. 
No one should ever present to that family anything 
beyond the Lives of Famous Men, or manuals of 
needlework. These they can comprehend, and they 
value them. 

** But,” you protest, ‘‘do you not wish to enlight- 
en them, and give them a taste of the pleasures of 
the imagination ?” 

Well, it is difficult to combine didactics and that 
sort of giving which we intend shall convey pure and 
undiluted pleasure to the beneficiary. Invite the 
friend whom you wish to improve to read with you, 
to attend a lecture with you, but do not give her a 
present unless you are sure it is going to please her, 
not mystify and worry her. 

One rich woman is in the habit of presenting her 
half-worn costumes to a poor but very respectable 
family, in which there are several daughters. It so 
happens that there is no member of this family who 
has the slightest talent with her needle. These gowns 
therefore, which would be a mine of wealth to an 
ingenious woman, are simply depressing to them, for 
they do not know what todo with them. They gen- 
erally end by buying some cheap material, and get- 
ting a dress-maker in to cut and baste it for them, 
thus evolving their ‘‘ best clothes”; while they adapt 
to every-day uses the elegant garments given them, 
by making a few clumsy alterations in them. Then 
they are cast aside long before their real usefulness 
is past. How much better it would be if the donor 
would find some other family upon whom to bestow 
her fine frocks, and would give to the stupid girls, 
whom she really desires to help, something better 
suited to their needs! 

**T never can think of anything to give to Cousin 
Cynthia,” said a lady not long ago. ‘‘She,has had 
quantities of pretty presents, but she puts them away 
out of sight, and as she never goes anywhere, she 
cannot use jewelry or other ornaments. There 
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doesn’t seem to be anything that I can give her which 
will be of the slightest use to her.” 

‘“*But she doesn’t enjoy using things,” rejoined 
another cousin, who understood Miss Cynthia per- 
fectly. ‘‘She takes more pleasure in packing her 
treasures away, and looking at them in a trunk in 
the garret once or twice a year, than you and I do in 
the diamonds which we flash out in at a ball. Iam 
going to send her a lovely lace barbe this Christmas. 
It will please her beyond anything, though she will 
not think of wearing it, but will put it away in the 
attic, and gloat to her inmost soul over the possession 
of it.” 

A certain lady who always received a large num- 
ber of elegant Christmas presents was asked one sea- 
son what were the most acceptable gifts that she had 
had that year. 

‘“You will laugh,” she replied, ‘* but, really, the 
ones that I enjoy the most are this dainty twine ball 
and this inexpensive glove-mending set. I use them 
so much, and find them just what I need!” 

The secret of success in gift-giving is not in the 
expending of large sums, but in loving thought upon 
each gift provided. Everything is usualiy success- 
ful in proportion to the amount of thought that has 
been put into it, whether it be a banquet, a costume, 
a book, or the making of a simple gift. If you are 
cramped for money, do not think you need to spend 
much for Christmas gifts. The thought shown in a 
loving Christmas letter, a simple verse, or a pen-and- 
ink sketch, may give as genuine pleasure as a present 
of pearls. Reflect well upon the peculiarities and 
needs of the friend whom you wish to please. Then 
choose your gift carefully. Finally, after it is chos- 
en and delivered, do not refer to it again in the way 
of self-congratulation upon your cleverness. 

This was a peculiarity of a certain old lady who 
was not ungenerous. She had an invariable habit of 
contemplating the gifts which she had presented with 
great and undisguised satisfaction. 

‘*How glad I am,” she would exclaim, ‘“‘that I 
found just that chair for you! How much comfort 
you must take in it, and how nicely it suits your 
room !” 

Or, again: ‘‘I enjoy looking at that picture every 
time that I come here. It is a great pleasure to me 
to think that I made such a good selection.” 

The recipients of her favors naturally feel rather 
overwhelmed by them. The high value placed upon 
them is embarrassing. One thinks, ‘‘How can I 
ever do anything for her which will seem to her 
half a return ?” 

It is a good plan when a gift is bestowed to let the 
matter, as far as you are concerned, drop out of 
mind, 

IN THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 

MONG the multifarious cares of house-keeping is there 

not a moment that comes to the director of affairs that 
has in it a brief compensation for a world of vexations— 
the moment when she goes into the dry closet set apart for 
her autumnal trophies, and beholds the array of toothsome 
things in whose jars she has sealed up the goodness of sum- 
mer for winter use: her pickles, her ketchups, her jellies, 
her preserves? 

If she is a house-keeper not obliged to exercise care in the 
matter of expenses, she is very apt not to have this pleasant 
exultation; for in that case she is as likely to buy her pre- 


serves all in the glass at some choice grocer’s, paying more: 


or less fancy prices, according to the novelty, or the amount 
of travel the things have had. But if expense is a consider- 
ation with her, and she has had her year’s supply of these 
dainties put up in her own kitchen, at a much less cost than 
any other way, she has had a quick thrill of pleasure that in 
the other way is missed. 

In the first place, there are the self-sealing glass jars left 
over from last year. If a few have been broken, those few 
are replaced for a trifle, and usually the only expenditure 
necessary in relation to them is that now and then there 
should be new rubber rings provided for their mouths. If 
our house-keeper had then to buy her fruit, she ordered it 
early, if she was wise, so as to make sure of it in good con- 
dition, and that neither she herself nor the dealers should for- 
get it at the right time. If she has a garden or an orchard, 
she has the greater part of ber fruit practically without price, 
and is sometimes able, by means of exchange with neigh- 
bors—who have peaches when she has pears, or crab-apples 
when she has plums—to procure all her fruit without paying 
out a dime; and if she has but the least quantity of larger 
fruit for exchange, she has almost always her own grapes, 
and knows how to treat them in several ways to advantage. 
If she has a garden of her own, she has seen to it beforehand 
that a little corner of green tomatoes was to be found at this 
season of the year, a cabbage or two, of course, a bunch of 
peppers, a row of onions—all to be conglomerated in her 
chow-chow; she has had the young cucumbers picked 
off from time to time as they reached pickling size, and 
put in salt; she has kept her eye on a great red cab- 
bage, to be cut into loose large pieces, salted, and scald- 
ed with spiced vinegar; and she has found among the 
withered melon vines now some hopeless cases of small 
unripe melons, the interior of each one of which being 
scraped out, she has had it filled with tiny cucumbers an 
inch long, with slender shining beans, with one or two green 
grapes, with the smallest pepper to be found, with an onion 
only just bigger than a pearl, with a handful of mustard- 
seed, and has had the previously trephined bit of the melon 
bound on again, and has called the result a mango as the 
hot spiced vinegar was poured over it; and she has had more 
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pleasure in the thought of the curious surprise its contents 
were to give at dinner, with her husband’s pride in her house- 
keeping as it was opened, than the family will have in the 
eating of it. 

It does not by any means follow that she is to do all this 
herself in order to lay claim to good house-keeping, for the 
good general is not one that fights, but the one that orders 
the fighting. It is certainly desirable that she should know 
how to prepare every dish she orders brought to her table; 
for as all men who intend bringing up their sons to their 
own business know that it is best for the lad to begin at the 
foundation, although at last he may: have little more to do 
than to spend the money the business brings, so every wise 
mother has taught her daughter the secrets of her good house- 
thrift, even though she were never to lift a dish in the kitchen. 

But if she does not know, or, knowing, does not wish to 
practise her knowledge, her cook is there to do her bidding; 
and if for any reason it is inconvenient to have the cook 
leave her regular task, there is almost always some woman 
to be found in the neighborhood, some workman’s wife who 
likes to earn her own penny, who is more than glad to come 
in for a day’s work now and again, and fill her pantry shelves 
at the cost of a very few dollars all told; and sometimes even 
that cost can be avoided by an exchange of labor, such as work 
on a sewing-machine, or something of the sort, that can be 
rendered pleasantly. And even if, after all, the good-wife has 
to do the work herself, she will forget all about hot stoves, 
and burning syrups, and scorching face, and smarting fingers, 
and tired feet, and aching back, when, on some bright late day, 
she surveys the goodly phalanx of this body of her allies in 
the business of home-making. There will be not only the 
jars of golden orange marmalade, not yet all gone from last 
year’s provision, and the blue pot of Indian ginger, but 
those pigeon-blood rubies of glasses of currant jelly, of 
grape, and barberry; her peach, like bottled sunshine; her 
quince, as clear as honey; there will be plums, looking as 
if they had the very heart and soul of all rich redness in 
their depths; her pears as white as snow; her greengages, 
like Spanish topazes; her cherry; her strawberry; the jelly 
made out of every paring of apples for sauce or pies, invalu- 
able with meats, and on the tops of puddings, and at the bot- 
tom of whips; there will be her jam, her hodgepodge, and 
all the rest; and if a sunbeam chance to strike them as she 
looks, she feels as if she were among the jewels in the trea- 
sury of an Eastern king. And when she still further views 
her pickled cucumbers, and artichokes, and walnuts, and 
stuffed peppers, and little white onions, her sweet pickles, 
her Chili sauce, her tomato ketchup, her bottles of cherry 
bounce and blackberry wine for chronic ailments—she feels 
prepared to meet all the accidents that may befall a house- 
keeper, and that her fortress is provided against a year's 
siege. 

EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 

IV.—THE USE OF THE ARMS—FENCING. 
{) the old régime young women were taught from 

earliest childhood that it was the mark of a lady to 
“sit still.” Reserve was elegance; motion, to any extent, 
vulgar. The type of high blood, the model of proper pride, 
was the ‘‘ Vere de Vere,” whose caste was marked by calm 
repose. This school is not yet broken up, but many of its 
followers fail to see that there is a wide difference between 
repose and quietness of manner and that setness of muscle 
and restraint of nerve which in time becomes rigidity and 
stiffness. Forbidding, as it were, all freedom of movement, 
it confines expression to the use of the arm from the elbow 
to the hand, and limits emotion and the mental forces of the 
mind and body to the wooden automatic action of a well- 
trained French grenadier. An Oriental prince, accustomed 
to the gentle sinuous movements of the women of his own 
country, was struck with the carriage of English society wo- 
men, ‘‘ Why, madame,” said he to Mrs. Edmund Russell, 
whe was at that time lecturing in London, and showing the 
grace of the Delsartean movements, “they are like magnifi- 
cent antique torsos with movable heads; one never sees their 
bodies move.” 

It is well now and then to look at one’s self in sections— 
to analyze and understand the make-up and relation of the 
man or woman, mental and physical. It must be admitted 
that the young women of to-day are trying to do this, and, 
in a most determined, sensible way, are looking everything 
which has bound them in the past, and everything which 
promises them development and good in the future, squarely 
in the face. If they are to be called upon to meet and accept 
the full free half of life, which seems likely from the spirit 
of the times, they must be properly equipped in both body 
and mind—good health, good looks, good judgment; all these, 
‘but yet a woman,” with that gentleness, grace, and forbear- 
ance which is the traditional enshrinement of the sex. 

Beginning the physical analysis, the young woman finds 
that arms and legs are mere appendages of service. One 
might lose both and live; and yet the moving fibre of the 
body is so closely and variously interwoven that certain move- 
ments of the arms wake up and make alive every muscle, 
from the shoulder to the hip. One finds the hand to be the 
agent of the brain; its movements, following the mental lead, 
are direct and specific—to hold, to lift,to point, to knit, to sew, 
to play the piano, etc. Where strength or force is required 
the muscles of the upper arm must come into play. All ex- 
pression of emotion, grace, abandon, needs too the freedom 
and sweep of the arm from the shoulder. Try the usual 
society manner at a reception or call. Pin the elbows to the 
side; a stiffness in the back and neck follows like the snap 
ofa spring. Clasp the hands in front, with bouquet or fan 
or handkerchief, and go forward to meet a guest; uncon- 
sciously there is a reserve, a limit to the welcome and privi- 
leges, no matter how gracious and effusive may be the words 
and smiles. Again, give the body its poise by lifting the 
chest as the leading point into dominance; then let yourself 
go with freedom of muscle and nerve, the arms moving easily 
in free play from the shoulder. The change is felt in an in- 
stant. ‘There is not the slightest loss of dignity in the calm- 
ness, graciousness, and freeness with which the greeting is 
extended, The short, narrow gestures seem to point the vis- 
itor to the one chair, the one place indicated; the other wel- 
comes to any, to all that the home affords. It will be found, 
if one look at the matter carefully and critically, that the 
carriage of the arms and hands, the freeness and grace or the 
stiffness and awkwardness with which they are used, gives 
the tone to the bearing—one might almost say, to the char- 
acler—of the woman; certainly to its first impress on others. 
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‘*Control at the centre, freedom at the extremities,” was 
the cardinal point, the pivot, of the Delsartean creed, and it 
is worked out in all properly regulated intelligent exercise. 
One sees in nature the body of the tree, firm yet flexible, 
steady in its hold and balance, though yielding, and follow- 
ing gently the swing and sway of branch and bough. Study 
the gesture and motion of an artiste on the stage. The short 
elbow movements are those of practical action; something 
definite is to be done. With strong emotion there is either 
perfect calm or the sweep of the arm from the shoulder; full 
and free, it appeals to the height and the depth, and takes the 
whole world up in sympathy. Nervousness fidgets; a hun- 
dred little unmeaning movements bespeak one il] at ease. 

‘*My dear fellow,” said a society woman of great candor 
to an awkward, timid young Harvard graduate whom she 
was to present, ‘“‘you have any amount of talent, you have 
position, you have money, but you will never be at your 
ease, never show at your best, until you know what to do 
with your hands and feet. You must lose them, forget them, 
be unconscious of them.” 

This is easier said than done; and yet it is possible by the 
persistent use of a few simple exercises which bring relaxa- 
tion and freedom from stiffness, and others which encourage 
flexibility and strength of muscle. Cultivate the habit of 
letting the arms fall and place themselves as they will when 
standing or sitting without occupation. Learn toswing them, 
one at a time, back and forth, like a pendulum hanging from 
the shoulder, the elbow-joint straight and easy, but not taut. 
Lift the length of the arm as a weight from the shoulder 
very quietly and slowly as high as it will go, and bring it 
down in the same manner. The muscles across the back are 
wakened to a wonderful degree. Try this movement singly, 
and again with both arms, fifty or a hundred times a day. 
With the arms hanging at full length, elevate the shoulders 
slowly, and turn them in a rotary motion toward the back. 

A daily practice of such simple movements calls one’s at- 
tention to the varied actions and use of joint and muscle; 
the idea of using the arm from the shoulder is understood, 
and the habit of bringing different sets of muscles into play 
in alternation and succession becomes second nature. This 
is the numbering of one’s forces, and training them to do 
each its own part. It is a kind of personal massage, the 
virtue of which lies in the minute search for weakness, flab- 
biness, and lack of development in the smallest muscle, and 
the daily gentle manipulation which strengthens it by action. 
No woman wants that close-knit sinew and knotty, woody 
tibre that many men seek to obtain from athletics. It is en- 
tirely opposed to the offices of life to which nature calls her; 
she does want firmness with flexibility, staying power, and 
endurance, 

As arule, men get hold of the most direct and intelligent 
forms of exercise, and the woman who takes a leaf out of 
the book of her husband or brother, and quietly and thought- 
fully sifts and adapts his method to obtain certain results, 
as far as possible, to her personnel, will find that she will 
most likely rid herself of some narrow, finicky frills of 
thought and action, and will make broader, stronger strokes 
at the main issues, without in the least jeopardizing her del- 
icacy and refinement. It is all in the way one does a thing, 
and only weak women become ‘*‘ mannish,” or are touched 
with an overstep or forgetfulness of sex. 

Driving, rowing, bowling, tennis, archery have year by 
year fallen into woman's line of exercise. Each has a 
Jarge and enthusiastic following, and also an army of 
critics, who are assured that one and all are too violent, not 
to say unwomanly; that women should not go beyond the 
modest toss of grace-hoops, such as their grandmothers en- 
joyed, or battledore and shuttlecock, or a quiet game of cro- 
quet. With the athlétique of the new school, these are mere 
A B C pastimes, and the use of the foils is the latest addi- 
tion to the real exercise list. If one looks at ‘‘ fencing” free 
from the warp of old prejudices, it must be recognized as a 
simple and thorough means of exercise. It gives flexibility, 
firmness, and grasp to the muscles of hand and wrist, and 
also brings life and pliability to the muscular cord-work of 
the whole body. Every part is stirred and tried and strength- 
ened by the varied and successive movements. From the 
first poise and placement of position, when the right arm 
extends to meet or give the stroke, the left raised high at the 
call ‘En garde!” on through the whole series of lunge, thrust, 
and parry, there is not a moment free from absolute concen- 
tration of attention, decisive action, and command of body. 
This is in itself wonderful discipline. To quote from a dis- 
tinguished master and professor of the French school now 
in New York: ‘‘ The passages pour les dames are naturally 
at first quite short, a few strokes and then a rest, again and 
again, a half an hour each day. ‘En fin!’ Madame is alive 
all over, and in command of herself from head to foot.” 

And so it is; only madame or mademoiselle must have the 
good sense to determine beforehand whether her physique 
be evenly balanced, and whether it be sound enough to stand 
the steady, gradual development as a whole, or whether 
there are weak points which must be guarded and brought 
first to a normal condition of health. 

The fencing costume requires in every point complete free- 
dom. The corset with steel stays is of course discarded, 
though a bodice waist may be worn. An ordinary tennis 
suit, flannel blouse, short skirt, flat shoes, and knickerbocker 
trousers—the latter de rigueur—this will do for a beginner. 
The equipments are: the foils—these are of graduated weight 
as the strength of the wrist increases—a mask of wire for the 
protection of the face, having an adjustable strap, with spring 
attached, to fit over the hair at the back. This mask is 
very light, the edges bound with soft leather. In addition 
there are attractive appointments of French make—gloves of 
buckskin, with deep gauntlet to meet the elbow sleeve; a 
broad belt of deep crimson or buff leather, lined with cham- 
ois, with spaces of broad corded elastic net at each side, 
which gives to the pressure of movement. This belt fastens 
at the back with large buckles, and is supposed to give the 
necessary support, and take the place of stays. The shoes 
are flat, of soft leather, with trimmings of stitched straps. 
The sole of the right shoe projects to a small square, an inch 
longer than the upper vamp. This is pour appel for the 
weight or balance which falls upon the right foot. 

A fencing costume made for a society woman in London, 
with whom the use of the foils was an act of daily service to 
her physique, furnishes a good model. The material was 
dark blue serge; the skirt, reaching just below the knee, was 
gored, with slight fulness inthe back, buttoned at the left 
side, with vandyke edge around the bottom. The cuirass 
bodice was cut in French style, without side forms, and fast- 
ened with buttons under the left arm and on the left shoul- 
der. An interlining of chamois was put in the left front part. 
The bodice reached a turn below the waist line, finished with 
a vandyke edge to match the bottom of the skirt. A broad 
belt holds the bodice firmly in place. The sleeves were full, 
extending below the elbow, with a broad loose band. The 
armhole is very large, cut deeply in front, so as to give the 
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arm free play without pull on the waist. The neck has a 
standing collar d la militaire, fastening at the left shoulder, 
cut down slightly in front, so as not to touch thechin. Leg- 
gings of cloth, long enough to reach above the knee and join 
the full flannel trousers, complete the outfit. These leggings 
button on the outside, and have an under strap to pass under 
the shoe. Emma Morrett Tyna. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
VISITING GOWNS. 


ARK rich colors are chosen for the brocades and velvets 
of visiting gowns this season, in direct opposition to the 
very light shades worn in cloth, camel’s-hair, or other woollen 
fabrics. Sable brown, dahlia, stem green, royal blue, and iris 
purple are fashionable dark shades for dresses of silk or vel- 
vet that are trimmed with gold or black, or are richly furred, 
or else are made up of two contrasting colors. The fashion- 
able brown furs—sable, mink, and beaver—trim these rich 
colors effectively ; brown fabrics, however, need to be bright- 
ened with gilt passementerie, or trimmed with jet, or put in 
contrast with old-rose, or fern green, or the bright French 
blue shades that are now so popular. 

The designs for visiting gowns have usually a fanciful 
bodice with a very plain skirt. One of the prettiest bodices 
has velvet opening over brocade, the velvet low about the 
shoulders, gathered and belted in the back, with the fronts 
falling open on a fitted waist of the brocade, which fastens 
invisibly on the left side. This is very handsome in reddish 
heliotrope brocade, with velvet of the same shade and mink 
or sable as the trimming. The fur is set as an edging or 
binding at the top and front of the velvet bodice, and on the 
wrists of the sleeves of brocade. The skirt is closely gored 
at the top, and has three bands of fur, each an inch wide, at 
the foot of the front and side breadths. 

Velvet gowns are unique in their simplicity, or else are 
elaborately decorated with gilt and jewelled passementerie, 
and further ornamented with ostrich feather tips. A visit- 
ing gown in most refined taste is of royal blue velvet, trimmed 
with Chantilly lace and jet. The high velvet waist, pointed 
in front and back, lias its entire front covered with Chantilly 
net striped with many narrow bands of the blue velvet 
wrought with fine jet beads. The close velvet sleeves have 
a soft puff of the net at the top, and the wired collar is of 
the lace. The straight skirt has rows of jet edging the side 
seams that lap over the front; large squares of the net are 
set on the hips with pendent jets upon them; the back 
breadths are pointed to form a demi-train. A sable brown 
velvet gown has a corselet of jet beads and gold cord, with 
a flaring collar of jet and gold finished inside with small 
black ostrich tips. 

EVENING DRESSES. 

The picturesque evening dresses for the coming season are 
of silk mousseline, chiffon, and satin in preference to tulle. 
The soft silk mousselines are wrought in petit pois dots, or 
they are striped with embroidery, or are luminous with 
many faint tints that are only seen in certain lights as the 
wearer moves. The new fancy is to make white mousseline 
over colored silk or striped satin to give the luminous ef- 
fect woven in the colored chiffons, and to place two or three 
shades of a single color in layers throughout the entire dress. 
The bodices are low and round, with soft full frills about 
the neck and sleeves. White silk widely striped with Sol- 
ferino is the foundation for a pretty white mousseline gown 
embroidered with small spots. The silk is closely fitted in 
the bodice, and the skirt is gored; the transparent mousse- 
line is then gathered upon it, and is edged with fine-meshed 
lace wrought in a pattern of bow-knots. A second gown of 
white mousseline has graduated dots forming stripes; it is 
made over satin striped with yellow, pink, and blue, and is 
bordered at the foot with gold galloon. 

Tulle gowns are made up with satin of the same shade, 
and have the bodice entirely of satin. The foundation skirt 
has a skirt of lisse gathered upon it, and another skirt of 
plain tulle, and over these falls the outside skirt of tulle, 
which is trimmed with satin sewed on in a design of Louis 
Seize bows, or in waving ribbon pattern, or else in length- 
wise stripes two inches wide and quite far apart. The low 
round bodice has puffs over the hips, and is laced behind. 
A rose-pink gown made in this way, with pink satin stripes 
on the skirt, is trimmed with pink chrysanthemum clusters, 
in which are set small black ostrich tips; a cluster is set in a 
chou of tulle on the left shoulder, and four clusters trim the 
skirt, two being set low on each side of the front. 

A. fichu drapery of mousseline chiffon half covers the 
shoulders of bodices of silk, satin, or brocade that are cut in 
round corselet shape. The short sleeves are of the chiffon 
in a soft puff, with a frill flowing to the elbows, and a flounce 
of the transparent fabric is festooned at the foot of the skirt. 
Square-necked bodices opening deeply and narrow in front, 
with a high flaring collar at the back, are in favor again for 
elaborate dresses, and are especially liked for wedding gowns. 
White repped silk with narrow line stripes of silver or of 
gold is made up in bridal dresses, with trimmings of silk 
mousseline embroidered to match the stripes in the silk. 


HOME DRESS-MAKING. 

The amateur dress-maker who designs her own wardrobe 
will find the beauty and variety of her gowns in their bod- 
ices, as skirts are uniformly simple for plain and rich mate- 
rials alike. For homespun, serge, or Cheviot dresses the 
habit bodice remains the best style, made with the front 
lapped high on the left side, and sloped to a dull point be- 
low the waist; small flat lasting buttons close the sloped 
edge, and a similar row of buttons is down the right side. 
The square habit back is without pleats, and is stitched on 
the edges; two buttons define the waist in the middle-form 
seams. The sleeves are close below the elbows, and slightly 
full at the top to round above the armholes. One or two 
rows of stitching finish the edges more stylishly than several 
rows. 

More dressy bodices for camel’s-hair or ribbed Bedford cloth 
gowns have cross seams low on the hips or else around the 
waist line, attaching a shaped coat piece curved to fit the 
hips, about six inches deep, and softly lined with silk. This 
added piece is sometimes laid in box pleats to give fulness 
for those who are too slight, while a more elaborate model 
has triple layers of the fabric forming the front below the 
bodice with two double box pleats in the back. These add- 
ed coat skirts are excellent devices for remodelling basques 
that are worn or out of style. The basque is cut off like a 
round waist, or else extends slightly below under the new 
shaped piece, and a belt of galloon or passementerie conceals 
the joining seam. 

A new effect is given to seamless bodices that fasten in- 
visibly on the left side by inserting two slender pieces point- 
ing upward from the waist to the bust, with similar points at 
the back, and extending in square tabs below the waist. A 
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narrow edging of gimp or galloon borders the inserted pieces. 
A different material from that of the bodice is used for these 
inlaid pieces, as velvet points on a camel’s-hair bodice, and 
they may also be of a different color, as a gray cloth waist 
with blue velvet points and tabs. A Bedford cloth gown 
of tan or Suéde color has this finish in black cloth, with 
also a guimpe and sleeves of black; narrow black galloon 
dotted with gold edges all the tan-colored parts of the 
bodice. The clinging skirt, cut with a sloped seam down 
the front, has a flounce at the foot, edged at top and bottom 
with the galloon. A cravat of Russian sable and a black 
toque trimmed with sable tails complete the street costume 
for bright autumn days. 

The corselet bodice introduced in the summer is in great 
favor for house dresses that are made full at the top like a 
guimpe. A black velvet corselet, fastened invisibly on the 
left side, may be worn with various dresses, either black or 
colored, or else it is part of the bodice of a single dress. It 
covers the wearer much as the corset does, beginning under 
the arms, and extending an inch or two below the waist 
line; it may be pointed in front or bluntly rounded. The 
newest corselets begin in a point just below the collar in 
front and back, and curve deeply below the arms. A nar- 
row edging of gilt passementerie trims the top of the velvet 
corselet. Bordered wool dresses, when made with a corselet, 
have the border trimming the top, and a passementerie with 
pendent balls along the lower edge. The back of the corse 
let may be fitted by as many seams as other bodices; but 
the fronts are drawn smoothly over the lining, and shaped 
by a single seam down the middle. Rows of ribbon form a 
corselet on pretty house gowns of cashmere. Three rows 
of ribbon three inches wide curve across the front of the 
full bodice, while the back is merely shirred or pleated to a 
dull point. Gros grain ribbon the color of the cashmere is 
used for this trimming, and is added as a ruffle to the long 
sleeves, drooping thence low on the hands. A similar frill, 
or a thickly pleated ruche of the ribbon, trims the neck. 
Bodices with jacket fronts open on a corselet of the material, 
filled out at the top with surah gathered like a guimpe 
Rows of narrow passementerie cross the corselet, unless the 
wearer is inclined to stoutness or is too short in the waist, 
when it is better to have lengthwise rows of gimp or of 
braid. 

Plaid wool gowns continue to be made bias throughout. 
The seamless bodice is closed invisibly, and may have silk 
or velvet at the top and in the sleeves. There are also plaid 
skirts cut with the seam down the middle of the front, mak- 
ing the bars of the plaids meet in points. The plaids with 
black blocks in the centre, barred with colored lines, are 
considered most stylish. Very gay silk plaids barred with 
satin form the sleeves and back breadths of wool and benga- 
line gowns. 

Sleeves are as varied as bodices, yet are mostly repetitions 
of those worn during the summer. They are made extreme- 
ly long, curving low on the back of the hand, and covering 
the wrist in front. These are the tapered sleeves without 
cuffs, and merely edged with narrow gimp. The ribbon 
frills noted above are used to lengthen sleeves of last season. - 
Closely fitted sleeves with two points at the top, extending 
on a silk puff, are liked in cashmere and cloth gowns. 

For information received thanks are due Madame Kate 
ReiLy; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; Lorp & 
TAyYLor; and STERN BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. JuLiAN J. Cuiso_m, of Baltimore, has been inspect- 
ing the Babylonish cylinders in the British Museum, and has 
found from the intaglios cut on them that the street dress 
of a society lady and presumptive leader of fashion in the 
year 2300 B.c. had a tight-fitting waist and sleeves, and a 
flounced or accordion-pleated clinging skirt, such as hangs 
in all women’s wardrobes to-day. Moreover, the hat was 
high, and a general slenderness and length of line was visibly 
sought, the Babylonian Worth having anticipated his French 
successor by nearly four thousand years. 

—A very simply dressed and quiet young lady, who has 
been visiting Wiesbaden, Homburg, Wildbad, and Ems, and 
who was known as Miss Wolf or Miss Welsh to the few peo- 
ple who took the trouble to inquire about so unimportant a 
person, has just been fpund out to be the Princess Maud of 
Wales, and the Mrs. Leo Hunters are chagrined that they 
did not attempt to capture her retiring elderly chaperon, 
who was taken for an inconspicuous aunt, but who was really 
an important lady of the court sent to attend the Princess. 

—Alexandre Dumas, novelist and dramatist, is a generous 
and cultivated art collector, his private gallery of modern 
pictures being considered the finest in Paris—city of galleries. 
His close-curling hair and heavy mustache have become 
quite white, and with his flashing black eyes, mobile coun- 
tenance, eloquent gestures, and stately bearing, make him a 
conspicuous figure, while the brilliancy of his talk and the 
warmth of his nature open all doors to him. 

—The great Von Moltke, at ninety, rises at five o'clock, 
makes his own cup of coffee over a spirit-lamp, and busies 
himself with garden and farm till ten, when he takes a bowl 
of soup, or a biscuit, with a glass of wine, for his second 
breakfast, after which he attends to his correspondence and 
other business till one. From one to two he lies down, At 
two he dines sparingly, and works again till friends drop in, 
with whom he talks or walks until his eight-o’clock tea, and 
at ten he is in bed. He attributes his clear head and good 
health to his regular and abstemious habits. 

—There is a present craze among collectors for old tapes- 
tries. Six tapestries which were sold some fifteen years 
ago from the old Livingston manor-house for one hundred 
dollars, have just been resold for twenty thousand dollars; 
and five large old Flemish specimens, which Mr. William C. 
Prime, the well-known archeologist, paid six hundred dol- 
lars for in 1872, are now valued at five thousand dollars 
apiece. 

—The Right Rev. Dr. Stanton, Anglican Bishop of north- 
ern Queensland, Australia, is a particularly muscular Chris 
tian. During the late strike he helped non-union men to load 
a sugar ship, hands being scarce, while earlier in his epis- 
copate he horrified one sheepfold of his scattered flock by 
walking from the wharf to the hotel, carrying one end of his 
trunk while a black woman carried the other. 

—Mrs. Harrison is President of the Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, whose object is to secure and pre- 
serve historical localities, and to erect thereon suitable mon- 
uments to the memory of the men and women who helped 
to make the Revolution and the Constitution possible. The 
Daughters propose to hold an annual gathering on October 
11th in honor of the discovery of America by Columbus, but 
their immediate occupation is to secure a worthy collection 
of Revolutionary and pre-Revolutionary relics, to be first 
shown at the Chicago Fair, and then made a permanent ex- 
hibition in Washiugton. 
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Figs. 2 and 3.—Cross Stircw PATTERNS FOR 
APRON, Fie. 1. 





DoLL’s Crocnet JACKET. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—APRON FOR GIRL FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Back AND Front.—[See Figs. 2 and 3. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 60-62. 





DoLLS—NURSE AND Bay. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIL, Figs. 70-73. 


KNITTED SHAWL FOR ELperty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIII., Fig. 38. 





Do.u's Frock.—Crocuet-WorkK 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., 
fivs. 39 and 40. PETTICOAT FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 5 
YEARS OLD, (For description see Suppl.) 





Monoeram.—F. M.—Cross 
STITCH. 


























Nicut-Gown FoR GrrL FROM 11 To 18 

. YEARS OLD. 

i For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., 
‘i 9 


igs. 55-5! 








CHEMISE FOR GrRL FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs, 33-36 


CHEMISE FOR GIRL FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVL., Fig. 69” 
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Nicut-Gown FOR CHILD FROM 3 Nieut-Gown For Girt FROM 6 TO 8 


Perricoat ror GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 ro 5 YEARS OLD. Grris’ DRAWERS. YEARS OLD. 
YEARS OLD. For pattern and description see Suppl., For patterns and descriptions see Suppl., No. VIL, Fig. 37; and For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 
For description sce Supplement. No. V., Figs. 30-32, No. XV., Fig. 68. XIV., Figs. 63-67 
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VELVET CostuME MUFF. 
Yor description see Supplement. 





CiLotH Toque with Fur TRIMMING. 
For description see Supplement. 


THE EMPRESS 
AUGUSTA VICTORIA. 
See portrait on front page 
je Empress Augusta 

Victoria is one of 
those happy women who 
have no history outside 
of the domestic fireside, 
and, notwithstanding her 
lofty position, it is un- 
likely that she will ever 
shine as brilliantly as the 
Queens who have preced- 
ed her upon the throne of 
Prussia during the past 
century, because she is of 
an entirely different char- 
acter. To go back no fur 
ther than the late Empress 
Augusta for our parallel, 
we may say that she was 
neither wife nor mother, 
having always had a 
nobly grand idea of her 
role as a sovereign, and 
seeing in her marriage 
with the Crown- Prince 
of Prussia simply an ele 
vation to a position that 
she considered her due 
by right of birth and ed- 
ucation. If, contrary to 
her expectation and de 
sire, she was afterward 
denied all participation 
in state affairs by her im- 
perious consort, she nev- 
ertheless had her own 
little court and was a 
commanding figure. The 
Empress Victoria, more 
of a wife and mother, 
was less of a queen than 
her mother-in-law; but 
she exercised by her 
strong intellectual pow- 
ers and energetic charac- 
ter a great ascendency 
over the mind of Freder- 
ick JII., and had his reign 
been longer she would 
undoubtedly have left a 
deeper mark as a sov- 
ereign than the first Em- 
press of Germany. <Au- 
gusta Victoria, unlike her 
two immediate predeces- 
sors, represents the ideal 
type of a German woman 
—that is to say, the wife 
who voluntarily remains 
in the background, con- 
tent to obey if not to 
adore her husband, and 
to be a discreet and timid 
counsellor. There is an- 
other and important dif- 
ference between her and 
the two sovereigns just 
mentioned, and one that 
will make her more pop- 
ular with the German 
people than either Au- 
gusta or Victoria: she is 
the first German sover- 
eign since Queen Louis: 
who has a German face 
and ways, and who is 
thoroughly German in 
all her being. The Em- 
press Augusta was not 
German, either in charac- 
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ter or manners. Raised at the Court of Saxe-Weimar, she early became 
imbued with an admiration for the old French court, French salons, 
and the French language, and her French sympathies continued through- 
out her life. The Empress Frederick, although German by her origin 
and her education, was always strongly English in her feelings, and never 


disguised them. 





Fig. 1.--BENGALINE AND BROCADE VISITING GOWN. 


For description see Supplement. 





ELT Hat.—(For description see Supplement.] 
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VELVET MUFF TRIMMED WITH PERSIAN 
LAMB. —[For description see Supplement.) 





VELVET TOQUE TRIMMED WITH PERSIAN 


LAMB.—[For dese ription see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 2.—CasHMERE House DREss. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 41-49. 
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By her birth and edu 
cation Augusta Victoria 
was not prepared tor the 





high position that she 
now holds, and only the 
hazards of politics made 
her the wife of one of 
the most powerful of 
European monarchs 
She comes from a Da 
nish family which two 
centuries ago belonged 


to the middle class, and 
her maternal ancestor at 
that period was trea- 
surer and vestry-keeper 
of Trinity Church in 
Copenhagen. This wor 
thy gentleman’s daugh- 


ter married a Norwegian 
admiral, and two gener 
ations later another 
daughter wedded \ 


count; this union was 
the starting-point of the 
itles that have increased 
in qu lity with each new 


alliance. The father of 
the present Empress was 
the Duke Frederick 


Christian Augustus of 
Schleswig-Holstein, who 





had all his life defended 
the rights of the house of 
Augustenburg against 
the pretensions of Den- 
mark Although | sus- 
taining the cause of 


Ausiria after the subju 
gation of the Elbe duch 
ies by Prussia and Aus 
tria, he made his peace 


with Prussia at the 
breaking out of the 
Franco-German war, 
and served on the 
Crown-Prince Frede 
ick’s staff It was 
through this intimacy 
with the Prussian royal 
family that young 


Prince William, while a 
student at Bonn, first 
met the Princess Augus 
ta Victoria. Prince Bi 


} 
marck had not yet be 
come the solitary exile 


of Friedrichsruhe. One 
of his ideas at that mo 
ment was to rally to the 
empire all the enemies 
who had formerly com- 
bated it, and he saw in 
the union of a Hohenzol 
lernprinceandthedaugh 
ter of the Duke who 
entitled himself Fred 
erick VII. the means of 
extinguishing the ques 
tion of the succession to 
the Elbe duchies. Prine 
William, who was then 
the ( hancell rs docile 
pupil, consented to this 
marriage 

The Princess was re- 
ceived at Berlin with ali 
the honors worthy of a 
future Empress, but the 
royal family and the im 
perial court were not so 
enthusiastic as the peo 
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ple. Although the Princess was on an equal 
footing of wealth with many of the poor no- 
bles who turned up their nose at this timid and 
dowdy gir), they considered that her titles of 
nobility were greatly inferior to those of the 
proud house to which she had become allied 
for political reasons. The marriage was ccl- 
ebrated with great pomp in February, 1881, 
and four days later the young couple went 
to live at Potsdam, where Prince William 
was in garrison. From that moment until 
the Prince was called to succeed his father 
as Emperor the public heard little about the 
Princess William except the yearly announce- 
ment that she had given another Prince to 
Germany, that she was a model wife and 
mother, very devout under the guidance of 
Pastor Stoecker, and active in charitable 
works with the Countess of Waldersee, our 
transplanted countrywoman, who acted as 
mentor to the young Princess 

Since she came to the throne the Empress 
Augusta Victoria continues to be the sensi- 
ble and modest woman that she was when 
only a Princess. While her husband runs 
about with a feverish activity, visiting present 
and possible allies, she is content to remain 
at home, and perform the very limited duties 
that the constitution has marked out for the 
wives of German sovereigns. Owing to the 
many bereavements in the royal family, the 
court at Berlin has not been very gay since 
William II. began to reign. In fact, in the 
days of his grandfather it was not renowned 
for its liveliness. ‘The present Emperor con- 
tinues the economical traditions of the Ho- 
henzollern family, and court receptions are 
not much more frequent than state balls 
were at Paris under M. Jules Grévy. Hav- 
ing scarcely any other public duties to per- 
form than to appear at the head of her regi- 
ment of cuirassiers during the rare moments 
when the Emperor is at home, the Empress 
devotes most of her time to her household 
cares, and perhaps continues to put up her 
own preserves, as she did when she was the 
Princess William. The Emperor is not at 
all displeased at this kind of talent, as the 
following incident will show. Soon after 
William II. was crowned, a committee of 
Berlin ladies, having resolved to offer a gift 
to the new Empress, decided, without a very 
long deliberation, that the souvenir should 
consist of a white silk apron trimmed with 
costly laces, and having the names of the 
five little Princes embroidered in garlands. 
In receiving this present, the Empress told 
the donors that she was happy to accept such 
a gift, for the apron had always been the 
symbol of a good German housewife. ‘‘Be- 
sides,” she added, ‘‘my husband will be satis- 
fied with your offering, for he desires that I 
should always wear an apron in the house!” 

The Empress Augusta Victoria is now in 
her thirty-first year, and is three months older 
and somewhat taller than the Emperor; but 
ler fair and fresh complexion makes her look 
younger than her age. An oval face, soft 
blue eyes, beautiful teeth, and an abundance 
of blond hair give her a decidedly agreeable 
if not positively pretty physiognomy, while 
she passes for haying smaller feet than those 
that nature has generously. bestowed upon 
the sisters of her race. The Empress has al- 
ready given five sons to her husband; but 
her motherly care is not long bestowed on 
each one, for as soon as possible their father 
takes them away from the nurse, and sends 
them to the drill-master in Thuringia, where 
they are uniformed, booted, spurred, and 
taught to train a sabre in true German fash- 
ion. Perhaps the Empress would like to 
have a daughter among this little flock, but 
William IL. is satisfied with the sons. Speak- 
ing one day to his elder sister, the Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen, he said: ‘‘It is better to 
have only boys, because when there is a 
daughter, that immediately causes more em- 
barrassment, and entails greater expense. 
First of all, there must be a governess, one 
or more maids of honor, and a lot of com- 
plicated fiuery. On the contrary, when there 
are only boys, they can all be dressed’in the 
same fashion—in uniform. A piece of cloth 
will serve for all of them. My boys are all 
dressed as artillerymen, even the smallest 
one, who is already a corporal.” And it is 
in this costume that they play all day long! 
Only, the poor little Princes cannot play as 
other children do; their sole recreation is to 
amuse themselves with military theory and 
exercise, so as to become warriors, and win 
laurels, as their ancestors have done, and as 
their father hopes to do. 

THEODORE CHILD. 


THE LOST SHIP ‘\ MERCEDES.” 
BY ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 

\ Y friend Andrew Gridley is a most 

i! matter-of-fact man of business and a 

confirmed old bachelor. 

Seated one day in his office, my eye ran 
over the rows of pigeon-holes filled with 
documents tied in orderly packets, and en- 
dorsed in his cramped, precise hand, and I 
asked, carelessly, ‘‘ Is there the slightest hint 
of romance, of the pathos or passion of hu- 
man hearts, in those dry husks of papers; or 
are they all mere legal technicalities, pertain- 
ing to business and moneys—bills and re- 
ceipts, bonds and conveyances, title-deeds and 
mortgages, and all that sort of thing?” 

A merry twinkle gleamed in the old gen- 
tleman's eye. “‘ Money and business have to 
do with a good deal of the passion and ro- 
mance of most lives. There are certain wills 
stowed away in that japanned tin box that 
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have occasioned more tragedy to the square 
inch, and made and broken more matches, 
than any batch of love-letters which I fancy 
you could muster. But here are three let- 
ters in a lady’s hand which created some- 
thing of a sensation in business circles in their 
day, and at the same time gave my heart a 
wrench from which it has never quite re- 
covered.” 

Delighted to find my old friend in such a 
communicative mood, I listened eagerly to a 
story which I have set down as accurately as 
possible from memory: 

‘In the winter of 185- I was travelling 
in Cuba, and happened to spend a few days 
in the city of Manzanillo. As I was not an 
adept in Spanish, I put myself in the hands 
of a rogue of a hackman, who took me to 
drive in all directions, and amused me by a 
running commentary in broken English on 
all we saw. 

‘* *Zees,’ he would say, ‘is ze sugar estate 
of ze great Don Raphael de Arroya y Sosa, 
who extends himself for miles and miles in 
effery direction. Zees is ze country house of 
ze same Don Raphael, who is constructed in 
ze Moorish style, wiz ze patio, ze arches of 
horseshoe, and fountain, ze orange-trees, and 
ze statues inside of him. Ah! Santiago! 
Zere do now approach to us ze equipage of 
Don Raphael. Santisima! Ze sefiorita is 
wizin!’ 

‘*The man’s absurd English was forgotten 
in that swift vision of beauty. A childlike 
face of rare sweetness, with grave wondering 
eyes, this was all, but it turned me from a 
sober man of business to a fool. I became 
possessed by an insane desire to see the beauti- 
ful grounds of Don Raphael's villa, and gave 
my coachman a round sum for securing me 
this privilege. But the avenue of palms, the 
tropical fruits and flowers, were not sufficient 
to gratify my curiosity. I desired also to 
see what my guide always spoke of as ‘ ze in- 
comparable interior of Don Raphael.’ This, 
however, was not granted me. My guide, I 
was very sure, understood my feelings and 
sympathized with me, but he was powerless 
to aid me. Even the pertinacity of a book 
agent would scarce have availed to pierce the 
bulwarks with which Don Raphael surround- 
ed himself and his daughter. I walked once 
more in the grounds, but did not meet the 
sefiorita. I found a bit of fancy-work in an 
arbor, and was tempted to carry it away, 
leaving, by way of exchange, a volume of 
Longfellow’s poems which happened to be 
in my pocket, with my name inscribed on 
the fly-leaf. Then I strolled once more tow- 
ard the house, and returned to the carriage 
out of humor at my ill success. 

‘‘My coachman greeted me with a smile. 
‘One of ze domestic did bring to me a small 
book of blue,’ he said, ‘ conceiving it to have 
been left by mischance by ze sefior.’ 

‘*« Then give it to me,’ 1 exclaimed, shortly. 

But my inscrutable man gave me an expres- 
sion of great surprise. ‘Ze little book of blue 
was zen indeed belong to ze sefior! Ah, 
Santiago! what have I done! I did assure 
to ze domestic zat it must be forgotten of 
ze sefiorita, and did him cause to take it to 
ze house.’ 

‘This was my last effort. After this, real- 
izing that I was spending my time to no 
purpose, I gathered up sufficient strength of 
mind to tear myself away without a second 
glance at the beautiful sefiorita. As I was 
paying my hack fare at the steam-boat land- 
ing 7 coachman caught my arm excitedly. 

‘ ‘Ze sefior is in good fortune,’ he whisper- 
ed. ‘Don Raphael has taken passage upon 
zis boat for Havana. It is he wiz ze great 
hat and ze long coat.’ 

‘**Is he alone?’ I asked. 

‘** Ah! what would ze sefior have? Is it 
not enough to make ze acquaintance of ze 
father?’ 

‘**T turned aside with an impatient expres- 
sion of my contempt for Don Raphael; but for 
all that 1 found myself examining the stranger 
with furtive interest, and when later in the 
day he made the first advances toward ac- 
quaintanceship, I did not spurn them. I 
found him well informed and talkative. He 
chatted principally about his own business, 
but asked a hundred questions relative to the 
United States. 

‘**T have often thought,’ he confided to me 
before we parted, ‘of establishing relations 
with some commission merchant in New 
York, but have hesitated because I have not 
known whom to trust.’ 

‘‘He spoke in more broken English than I 
care to reproduce—it was even worse than 
the efforts of my coachman—and further ex- 
plained that he wrote no language but Span- 
ish; but incoherent as were his sentences, he 
conveyed his meaning distinctly, and ap- 
peared to understand me perfectly. As he 
explained the vast interests which he hoped 
some day to confide to some trustworthy 
New York consignee, I saw the importance 
of securing so wealthy a patron to our own 
house, and worked my cards so well that 
before the short voyage was over he had 
promised to allow us to represent him. I 
was mentally considering the necessity of 
engaging a clerk who could read and write 
Spanish, when Don Raphael explained that 
his part of the correspondence would be con- 
ducted by his daughter, who had studied 
English in a convent. 

““*Tt is well,’ he added, ‘that she should 
know something of business, as she is my 
only heiress.’ 

“If I had been eager to act as Don Raph- 
ael’s agent before, I was quite wild now. 
1 could scarcely believe my good fortune. 
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Here I had labored for days without success, 
simply for a glimpse, and now permission to 
correspond with her had fallen as it were 
from the skies. It mattered not that our 
letters were to have to do with rum, sugar, 
and molasses, I was already cudgelling my 
brains for means of hoodwinking the old 
Don, and introducing into them other sweets 
of a contraband nature. How anxiously, 
how impatiently, I waited the first advices 
from ~ consignor, I need not explain. 

‘‘At length there came to me the first of 
these three perfumed notes, written, as you 
see, on rose-colored paper, in a delicate curv- 
ing hand. Read, if you will, and tell me 
what your woman’s insight makes of such a 
letter: 

“MANZANILLO, 
**De esta 8U Oa8A PLANTACION Prrogutto, 
“* May—. 

‘“‘MO8T APPRECIABLE S1r,—I write to the 
request of my father concerning some busi- 
ness he to have spoken to you on the boat to 
Havana, some time in the winter if you did 
not forget. The business is this: He have 
one large boat of sail, the Mercedes, which is 
now at Manzanillo about to load herself of 
rum and sugar when she shall sail to Oporto. 
This boat of sail (my father thinks you would 
call it a cleeper ship) we would insure with 
the cargo in some of the North America com- 
panies, and we send you the certificate of the 
construction, which shall be of the first class, 
built of the best material, and sail by a cap- 
tain the reliableness of whom is known to 
every one in Cuba. I send also the bill of 
lading, and the ship’s manifest, by which you 
will see the value of the cargo, which is very 
great and precious, consigned to one of the 
most honorable firms in Oporto, for the man- 
ufacture of pure old port wine for English 
use, and the small per cent. of insurance de- 
sired. Still my father is of opinion it to be 
better to insure in several companies, but this 
you will understand better as us. Will you 
kindly tell him the amount you do require of 
policy and he will send to you by draft, but 
will you of kindness lose no time in the mat- 
ter. 

‘‘And now of myself I have also some 
business. I have some small poems of Sefior 
Longfellow, for which I believe myself to be 
indebted to you,and I desire to express to you 
my gratefulness for this gift. I have find 
these poems to possess a charm greater as 
any of our Spanish writers, even to surpass 
the Cantos del Trovador. It is ‘as if a cool 
wind did blow from your Northern land, so 
sweet, so refreshing, so pure I find them. I 
think I find most to my own heart the story 
of the Sefiorita Evangeline. Indeed, I found 
my eyes to be wet many times in reading 
that sad story. Think you my friend that 
it is true? And will you inquire of this of 
Sefior Longfellow? And so, sefior, you will 
place the daughter under obligation as well 
as the father. Deign, sefior, to receive our 
most distinguished consideration. 

“§.8.5.Q.5.M.B., 
‘*MariA INCARNACION ARROYA Y 808A.” 


“T was at first deeply puzzled,” said Mr. 
Gridley, ‘‘ as to the meaning of these myste- 
rious initials. When informed by those con- 
versant with Spanish epistolary etiquette 
that they signified that the lady kissed my 
hands as my very humble servitor, and that 
she had dated the letter from my house, 
thereby placing Plantacion Peroquito at my 
service, I was not cruelly deceived, for I 
knew how to value such Southern protes- 
tations, but the meaningless words seemed 
nevertheless to my ardent wishes gilded with 
the light of prophecy. I smiled at the na- 
iveté which presupposed my intimacy with 
the distinguished poet, and the innocence 
which found no absurdity in her father’s 
rum and sugar being destined for the manu- 
facture of pure old port; but the letter pleased 
more than it amused me. The papers ac- 
companying it were all in good form, and I 
immediately effected the insurance desired 
to the amount of forty-two thousand dollars, 
in. three companies, located respectively in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston. 1 ad- 
vanced the premium, and sent the papers by 
return steamer. I was bankrupt in affection 
now, and money seemed a very little thing. 
With the papers I sent a volume of Tenny- 
son, heavily marking the ‘Swallow Song.’ 

***O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 

That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North.’ 

“ Incarnacion’s answer, which came imme- 
diately, seemed to show that my trust had 
been rightly bestowed, for this, the second of 
the pink letters, contained a draft for the 
money advanced, with a handsome bonus as 
commission. 

‘The letter you see addresses me as ‘ Que- 
rido Don Andrew,’ which is certainly better 
than ‘Appreciable Sir.’ But, skipping the 
— part, begin here, and read for your- 
self: 


‘Since I have read these poems of Sefior 
LongfeHow I feel that I can say of him al- 
most justly in his own words, 

“*Ah! my brother in the North Land, 
In the land of the White Rabbit, 
You have stolen away the maiden 
With your stories of the North Land.’ 


“I consume myself with curiosity and 
longing to visit this wonderful North Land. 
Figure to yourself, my friend, I have never 
seen the snow! That must be a wonderful 
sight, the ground all white, white, the air full 
of flying white feathers like the down of 
swans, and the ice, the skaters! I think 1 
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should never induce myself to step upon it. 
Also your woods in autumn—the trees all 
red and yellow, like our camellias and jas- 
mine—that must indeed be gloriful! I think 
I shall persuade my father to give me a win- 
ter in North America. If I do indeed arrive 
at success in persuading him, I fear we shall 
be a great trouble of mind to you, for we are 
as ignorant as babies of the custom of the 
North. 
‘*And so, my friend, I kiss your hand, 
‘‘ INCARNACION.” 


‘‘A month passed away, and just as I was 
becoming uncontrollably impatient to hear 
from my fair correspondent, I received this 
newspaper from Bermuda. Only this short 
paragraph has to do with my story, but you 
can understand what a shock I received on 
reading it. 

‘*«There arrived yesterday at Southampton 
two long-boats from the Cuban clipper ship 
Mercedes, which foundered in a gale not far 
from the island a few days previous, contain- 
ing the officers and crew, with the ship’s 
owner, Don Raphael Arroya y Sosa, and his 
daughter, who were the only passengers. 
The ship was bound for Oporto and was 
heavily freighted. The cause of the disaster 
is unknown, though it is the captain’s opin- 
ion that they must have run into a sub- 
merged wreck, which stove so large an open- 
ing in the ship’s bottom that she filled almost 
instantly. Sefiorita de Arroya vy Sosa was, 
through mistake, at first left upon the vessel, 
the occupants of each boat supposing her to 
have left in the other. She appeared on 
deck a few moments before the wreck lurch- 
ed under, and the crew refusing to row near, 
for fear of being sucked down with the sink- 
ing ship, Don Raphael, at the risk of his life, 
swam to the vessel, called to his daughter to 
jump, and got her safely back to the boat.’ 

‘*Several days later, and the last of my 
rose leaves from Incarnacion came to me. 

‘* Tears came to my eyes as I read of what 
the dear child had suffered. 


‘***Querido Amigo,’ she wrote, ‘you shall 
already have been informed by the pervodico 
the dreadful thing that did happen to us. It 
was a sudden fancy to my father to sail to 
Oporto on our own ship, which he do now 
deeply regret. Ah! my friend, how can I 
express to you what I did feel when the 
Waves went over my head? Almost the in- 
stant which I precipitated myself in the wa- 
ter the ship sank, and I felt myself drawn 
down, down, as I thought to death. Will 
” believe to me, at that moment supreme 

thought of you? And when, as it seem to 
me long after, I felt myself to be lifted from 
the water, I was in so foolish a dream that I 
thought it was not my father but you who 
had rescpe me. And this coming to life 
was far worse as dying, for for three days 
we rowed on the open sea, being without 
food, and with very little water, such having 
been the haste of the debarkation. The cap- 
tain, however, most fortunately saved the 
log-book, which I send you, with his protest 
before a magistrate, and other papers, as you 
may need them in securing to us the insur- 
ance, which, with our plantation, is, I fear, 
the small remnant of our fortunes. ig 4 fa- 
ther endured so much privation that he is 
now quite ill. I fear that the worry for the 
loss of his properties has much to do with 
it, but I trust that the arrival of the insur- 
ance will be to him a good medicine. I 
know, my friend, that your friendship for us 
will not suffer now that we have lost so 
much, and I hope to see you so soon as my 
father is able to travel, for he has consented 
that we shall come to New York for the win- 
ter. You may thus judge how strong is my 
desire to see your Land of White Rabbit, since 
after such experience of the ocean I am will- 
ing again to adventure myself upon it. And 
so, amigo, I kiss your hands and rest your 

*** INCARNACION.’ 


‘The papers which accompanied this letter 
were all regular. Each day was described in 
the log-book, even to the appearance of the 
sky; and the invoices, with custom-house 
seals attached, were so convincing, the cap- 
tain’s protest—or account of the shipwreck 
under oath—so straightforward and manly, 
that the insurance companies, at my earnest 
representations, paid the loss on presentation, 
without waiting for the time usually demand- 
ed. I was very anxious to go on with the 
money myself, and it was particularly unfor- 
tunate that I was not able to do so; but there 
were other important business matters which 
required my attention for several days, and I 
did not like to keep my patrons waiting. I 
accordingly sent the insurance money per 
draft, an mgm Same it by a formal offer 
of my heart and hand, assuring Incarnacion 
that I would follow the letter at the earliest 
possible moment, The dear girl had read me 
rightly. The change in their fortunes was of 
no consequence to me. What though the 
good steamer and the product of the planta- 
tion for the past five years had gone to the 
bottom of the ocean? Incarnacion was worth 
more to me than much sugar, and her value 
was not to be estimated in many hogsheads 
of rum. Besides, the sum of forty-two thou- 
sand dollars, the amount of insurance on the 
hull and cargo of the vessel, with the beauti- 
ful plantation at Manzanillo, would be surely 
enough to keep a man of modest desires like 
myself, hitherto accustomed to a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars per annum, from 
grovelling poverty. Still, let me do myself 
justice. { was not mercenary at this time. 
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I had become very boyishly but very genu- 
inely infatuated by the swift glance which 
I had caught of Incarnacion’s lovely face in 
Cuba. I would have outlived it, probably; 
and had this been all, could have said now, 
with Praed, 


“* Our love was like the snow-flakes, 
Which melt before they pass, 
Or the bubble ou the wine-cup 
Before you lip the glass.’ 


‘* But these letters had been a revelation of 
hercharacter. Her sweet innocence appealed 
to every chivalric fecling of my nature, and 
changed what might have proved only a pass- 
ing fancy to a strong man’s love. As soon 
as I could arrange my affairs I took passage 
in aswift-sailing schooner for Bermuda, Ar- 
rived at Southampton, I hurried to the hotel 
from which the last letter had been dated, 
only to find that the clerk knew nothing of 
Don Raphael or his daughter, no such names 
appearing on the register. Somewhat puz- 
zled, I resorted to the post-office. Yes, the 
postmaster remembered having received my 
letter addressed to the Don. Was it a long 
blue linen-lined envelope, bearing such and 
such a business advertisement? Certainly, 
the letter had come, and had been delivered 
to a Cuban gentleman, who had evidently ex- 
pected it with much anxiety, as he had in- 
quired for it three times before its arrival. 
It was reassuring to know that this valuable 
letter had not miscarried. But where was 
Don Raphael? I began to suspect that he 
did not look with favor upon my pretensions. 
and had whisked Incarnacion away, covering 
up their tracks by bribing the hotel clerk to 
erase every trace of their stay. It occurred 
to me to ask the postmaster if he knew of 
the whereabouts of the captain of the Mer- 
cedes. 

*** Excuse me, sir, but Iam positive that no 
vessel of that name has arrived in our port 
this season.’ 

“**Certainly not. I mean the crew that 
were cast away a month since, and came in 
in row-boats.’ 

‘*The postmaster’s face evinced mild sur- 
prise. Luckily I had the newspaper in my 
pocket which described the event. He read 
it with blank astonishment. 

‘**It is very strange,’ he commented. ‘I 
take this paper, but I do not remember to 
have read of this shipwreck.’ 

‘**T will go to the editor,’ I decided. ‘He 
will know all about it.’ 

‘* But the editor was more bewildered than 
the postmaster. He turned to a file of his 
periodical, and found the one corresponding 
to mine. It was identical in every respect, 
except that where mine recorded the ship- 
wreck of the Mercedes, his contained some re- 
marks on Spanish polities. 

‘** Are we all bewitched?’ I exclaimed, 
as the editor continued to stare at the two 
papers. 

‘*Let me think,’ he replied at last. ‘ You 
have been the victim of a joke or a swindle. 
Was there any money at issue in this affair?’ 

“*T should think so,’ I groaned; ‘but I 
don’t understand. What do you make of it?’ 

‘“««This paper,’ he replied, ‘ was printed in 
our office from our type. Apparently one 
of our type-setters set up this account, and 
printed this copy after our regular issue was 
completed. We do things on a small scale 
here; very often there is only one man in 
the composing-room. I regret to say that it 
could have been done very easily.’ 

‘‘*Then the rogue is probably still with 
you?’ 

‘**Perhapsso. Ah,no! Iam positive that 
it must have been a journeyman printer from 
Cuba, whom we employed only a few weeks. 
He left us a fortnight since. All of my oth- 
er hands are old and trusted employés.’ 

‘“T was still like one walking in a trance. 
‘And do you mean to say that there was no 
shipwreck? No ship's boats arrived here? 

*** Not to my knowledge, sir.’ 

*«*But I have also the captain’s manifest.’ 

«Then I advise you to see the magis- 
trate.’ 

‘*T did so, and that worthy functionary de- 
clared the paper aforgery. Distracted with 
indignation and blighted affection, I took 
passage at once to Manzanillo, where I prose- 
cuted a similar series of inquiries with a like 
result. The invoices were unknown at the 
custom-house. The certificate of construc- 
tion was a forgery, no such sailing vessel as 
the Mercedes having ever been heard of at 
Manzanillo, or known by Lloyd to have even 
existed. I felt myself authorized to demand 
the arrest of Don Raphael by the local au- 
thorities. I found the officials ready to aid 
me, but was met by another surprise. The 
plantation, which I had been informed by my 
coachman was the property of this wealthy 
planter, had been for many years owned and 
occupied by a fat and aged widow of the 
name of Barillos. Don Raphael himself was 
a myth, a fraud, the creation of the fertile 
brain of my coachman, to whom, with the 
associate whom he pointed out to me on the 
steamer, I now traced the entire plot. This 
knowledge came too late to be of any use, 
for the enter prising rascals had disappeared 
from Manzanillo, and were never found, 
though the cleverest detectives were placed 
upon their track by the outraged insurance 
companies, 

‘‘And Incarnacion—the guileless girl— 
she, too, wasamyth. I never ascertained the 
name of the beauty whom I met that day as 
I drove in the suburbs of Manzanillo. Who- 
ever she was, she had nothing to do with the 
letters which won my heart. 1 keep them 
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still, though they represent only a part of the 
machinations of a shrewd sharper. Some- 
times, by a great effort of the will or the im- 
agination, 1 almost forget the dénouement, 
and these faded rose leaves seem to exhale 
the old perfume, and rouse the old sweet de- 
lirium in my withered heart.” 


OLD FLETCHER. 
BY FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. 


MIYHE early winter night bad fallen upon 

Leipsic. Already lights twinkled in 
most of the windows. Still Frank Fletcher 
sat in darkness. It was only one of his idle 
habits to reverize at twilight. Fletcher, ac- 
cording to the American colony, had many 
idle habits. He was aroused by a sharp rap 
at his door. 

The rap was followed by the appearance 
of the janitress. Lamp in hand, she strode 
across the room, a tall gaunt figure in wool- 
len short gown and heelless felt slippers,and 
set her burden upon the table with a thump 
which made the flame flare up and the porce- 
lain shade rattle. 

But instead of retreating with the usual 
‘*Good - evening,” Frau Seidl threw a 
stealthy look over each shoulder, then bore 
down upon Fletcher, and putting her face 
close to him, whispered: 

‘*He has been awful to-night. 
hear him?” 

‘* Who?” asked Fletcher, wheeling back. 

‘* He,” she croaked, in the same loud whis- 
per. ‘‘The young American that is ill up 
there,” with a thrust of the thumb toward 
the ceiling. 

“Til!” The gentleman sprang up. ‘I 
have missed him; but I thought he had gone 
off on some trip.” 

‘Yes, these three weeks,” sighed the wo- 
man, in deep melancholy. ‘‘It did not 
seem much at first, but this week he has 
gone down fast. And why the good God 
should send me such a trouble, with all my 
work, and the children, and the good man 
s0-— 

‘‘Has he a doctor? Is he well looked af- 
ter? Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

‘*He told me not to,” with another groan. 
‘He came to me three weeks ago, red and 
trembling, and he said: ‘ Frau Seidl, I believe 
I am going to pe a trifle ill. I am subject 
to these attacks. But it will last only ¢ 
few days. Ido not want any doctor. And 
if you will do exactly what I say, and take 
care of me yourself, without telling any one 
else, I will pay you well for your trouble 
when I am up again.’ But I doubt now 
whether he ever will be up again,” said the 
woman, with a still deeper groan, ‘‘and it 
has cost me considerable already for the gru- 
els and the fires, and being up of nights 
when he was extra bad, and having the tooth- 
ache all day—” 

Fletcher seized the lamp. 
room.” 

Frau Seidl led the way along the dim hall 
to the stair-landing, and up to the fourth 
story of the great building. There, together 
with the janitor’s apartments, were a num- 
ber of small rooms. It was the door of one 
of these which the woman flung open to 
Fletcher. 

He entered with an anxious heart. The 
little room, with its one dormer- window 
commanding the city roofs, might have been 
cozy enough when watm and tidy, but now 
cold, ill kept, with this figure upon the nar- 
row bed— Heavens! could this be the broad- 
shouldered, ruddy-cheeked young fellow 
whose glorious physique Fletcher had so ad- 
mired in their chance meetings? He turned 
upon the red-flannelled vampire who hover- 
ed over the foot-board, and kept up a groan- 
ing accompaniment of, ‘‘ Oh Lord! Lord!” to 
the unconscious man’s moans. 

‘*Woman, build a fire. Clean up this 
wretched piace. Send your Hans instantly 
for Dr. Bahrdt. Tell him there is not a 
moment to lose.” With his finger upon the 
low pulse he seated himself by the bedside. 
Such cases he had often met with before in 
this very city of Leipsic, of students made ill 
through too hard work and too close econo- 
my, but never of one brought so low for 
the lack, probably, of simple human atteb- 
tion. 

When the doctor arrived, he looked doubt- 
ful. The patient was very ill, that was cer- 
tain. ‘* But with good care’—here his sharp 
eyes swept the unsavory little roon—“ and 
with good nursing ’—a second glance rested 
upon the ejaculating Frau Seidl—‘‘ there was 
no telling, he might pull through.” 

That very night a cheery-faced nurse was 
installed in the vampire’s place. And in the 
ensuing weeks human skill and kindness 
wrought untiringly, until the sick man was 
brought slowly back to life. 

As he gained strength it became clear that 
something was preying upon his mind, was 
even retarding his recovery. Fletcher there- 
fore was not unprepared when, one Sunday 
afternoon, the young man turned suddenly 
to him, and, with a flush breaking over his 
pale face, exclaimed, passionately, 

‘“*Mr. Fletcher, this is all wrong.” 

‘“What is all wrong, my dear fellow?” 

‘ All this trouble you are having, and this 
care, and this expense, that I myself shall 
not be able to repay immediately. Not that 
I am quite such a pauper as I seem. I have 
rich relatives enough, who would be willing 
and glad to help me. But I am too preud. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but so was my father 
before me. When he died he left me enough 
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for a start, and the advice to make it do, and 
not to beg, borrow, or accept help from any 
man. And so I have done until now, and 
rather than lie here and heap up debts and 
be a burden to—to strangers,” said the young 
fellow, with another of his hot flushes, and 
with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ I sometimes think 
I would prefer to have gone off altogether 
when I was so low, and at least have made 
a decent end of it.” 

“Strangers! I am the only one,” replied 
Fletcher, quietly; ‘‘and I, Mr. Grant, do not 
count. Have you not found that out yet?” 

“‘T have found out that you are the good 
genius of the colony, and among the Ger- 
mans, too. They talk of you all over the 
city. How many weak boys you have saved 
from ruin, and foolish girls, cast adrift here; 
and that you are always working for sick 
folks and poor folks.” 

Fletcher only shook his head. “Still Ido 
not count. Iam not a genuine article. Itis 
no secret here in Leipsic. They all recognize 
it, if they do not understand it. They won- 
der why a Flete her’ hangs about here 
year after yet He is a settled curiosity. 
They challe snge - each other over their beer 
mugs to re ad the riddle, which they cannot 
do, my young friend, for the excellent reason 
that he doesn’t know and can’t tell him- 
self.” 

He smiled again at the other’s puzzled face. 

“Tt is another Peter Schlemihl ¢ ase, only 
reversed; 1 am the shadow without the man. 
I might have been as happy to-day as any 
one who lives on this earth, 7 I had been a 
man. But the fibre was somehow left out 
when I was made. I was a weakling before 
I was out of my teens, and after that forever 
falling and reforming; and because she knew 
that to marry me would only be in the long- 
run to sink me deeper into perdition, she 
could never be my wife, she said; though 
she would always wait for me. Of course I 
laughed at that. I thought a few years 
would satisfy her, but they did not. They 
only thoroughly proved to me that she was 
right, that there was no manhood in me. 
So, chiefly because I had nothing else to do 
—I had already gathered all of this world’s 
goods I should ever need—I came over here. 
Some things I find here bind me still, shad- 
ow though I am, to the land of the living 
—some friendly faces, some chores to do, 
that better people would never light upon. 
You see, tempted people somehow recognize 
me as a kind of spectre—a warning. Not that 
I have fallen in the old way as yet. But 
secrets have a way of leaking out without 
tongues to tell them. SolIstayon. It isa 
nice, cheerful story for an invalid,” conclud- 
ed the speaker, rising and looking down with 
his grave, kindly smile. ‘‘I have never told 
it before, but you are welcome to it, Harold 
Grant.” 

Two weeks later Fletcher was making his 
way along the streets to the five o’clock ser- 
vice at the American Chapel. He felt un- 
usually lonesome, even for him. Grant was 
almost well, would not need him much long- 
er; in fact, did not need him now, for some 
relative—an aunt, he believed—had arrived 
from America a day or two before. 

The chapel was filled when he entered it. 
The preacher for the day, a learned doctor, 
was reading his elaborate essay with much 
energy and ‘pleasure. The late-comer took a 
seat near the door, and being soon convinced 
that this particular feast had not been spread 
for his delectation, he lazily lapsed into his 
own thoughts, while his eyes roamed about 
among the heads and shoulders in front of 
him. 

What struck his fancy to-night was to 
trace the réles which people assume and 
play so long that they tell them even in their 
unconscious attitudes. There was Fellows, 
the saintly young theologue, with his long 
smooth hair rippling to his coat collar, his 
eyes upon the ground, his whole expression 
chaste devotion to every iota of truth pre- 
sented. There was modest Doctor Strong, 
hugging himself together out of people’s 
way, and even winking apologetically. There 
was intellectual Mrs. Strong, his wife, her 
head on one side, her fine chin in the air, 
preparing herself for a brilliant after-discus- 
sion of the whole theme. There was aristo- 
cratic Miss Jones, bolt-upright, nostrils scoff- 
ing the common air. There was benevolent 
Miss Green, disporting a gracious smile for 
all wandering eyes. And—yes, here was 
Frank Fletcher, that self-constituted critic 
of life, ably equipped truly, as the disap- 
pointed actor alwaysis. With a shrug of 
his shoulders he jammed his hands into his 
pockets. 

‘*Just look at old Fletcher! He is deeper 
in the dumps than ever to-night,” whispered 
Dr. Hopkins, behind him. This to young 
Clark, whose passionate soul was divided 
between the strains of his last musical com- 
position and the charms of Miss Terry, the 
lovely young English violinist. 

“Where?” said Clark, aloud, starting up 
and looking around, with the amiable inten- 
tion of confirming his friend’s proposition, 
and settling back ugain, with his eyes on 
Miss Terry’s hat brim. 

A stranger was there to-night, Fletcher 
presently noticed. He could always single 
out the strangers,and was given to specu- 
lating whether they would reappear, a part 
of the colony life, or whether they were but 
flitting travellers. This one somehow at- 
tracted his eyes long, as she sat with her 
cloak unclasped and fallen away from her 
graceful womanly shoulders. Here, at last, 
was no affectation, no assumption. Evi- 
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dently the sermon did not hold her either. 
Now she sat thinking; now her face was 
turned. The full profile— What had hap- 
pened?. ... Where was he, Fletcher?. .. . 

The face of his old love. Like and 
yet unlike she used to look. As she looked 
nightly, glorified in his dreams. Was this, 
too, a dream? Would it now dissolve? 
Would they all vanish—his love, the preach- 
er, and the rest—in a strange phantasmagoria? 
Would he awake to the striking city clocks? 
the dawn at his window? He buried his 
face in his hands. No; she was there still. 
How ever come, or why, she, Helen Bever- 
ly, was there, the lights falling upon her, the 
people touching her on either hand. 

The sermon was ended, the benediction 
was pronounced, and he stumbled out into 
the street. 

On, on, on, through the Johanna Park, out 
beyond the Nuns’ Meadows, on and on. 
‘God bless her! God bless her!” The mist 
was gone, the night was cold, the stars were 
bright in the frosty sky. Her face was al 
ways before him—her clear and beautiful 
face. And the words they used to sing at 
home went ringing through his brain: 

* And thon shalt walk in pure, clear light 
With kings and priests abroad ; 
And thou shalt summer hig zh in bliss 
Upon the hills of God.’ 





And oh, for the end! Oh, for the weakness 
and woe of earth to pass like the mist from 
before the stars! 

He thought it was midnight when he reach- 
ed his lodgings again, and, exhausted, crawled 
up the stair. But it was only nine o'clock. 
Frau Seidl, hovering about as though wait- 
ing for him, followed him into his room. 

‘She was down here to-night,” said the 
woman, in her usual whisper. ‘‘She stood 
in rE hall as I came with the lamp, and she 
said, ‘Is this his room?’ And she came in 
after me. Oh, indeed she is a fine lady, 
and very free — her money. And she 
walked around and looked at the pictures 
and the books. I thought I saw her set your 
slippers straight, and your dressing - gown 
over the back of the chair. But she is won- 
derful for order—always straightening things 
in the young man’s room upstairs. ‘He is 
an old friend of mine,’ she said. And then 
she laid this bit of a card here on this book 
you were reading, and went out suddenly. I 
was afraid you might not notice it.” 

‘Thank you. Good-night!” said Fletcher. 
When he heard the door close he turned and 
read the name. 

There came a knock. He could not an- 
swer it. The door opened. He could not 
move. He saw her stand there, and he put 
up one trembling hand as though to ward 
her off. 

She stood a moment, calm and beautiful. 
‘‘May I come in?” she said. ‘‘I could not 
wait for to-morrow, Frank.” 

Her voice quivered through him. The 
weight of the long years, silent without that 
voice, smote upon him, and tears ran down 
his faee. 

She crossed the room to him. She knelt 
beside him. Her arms were about him. 
How strangely weak he felt! That this 
might be the end! 

Helen,” he said, faintly, ‘‘ I have learned 
to wait; but it will be good to have it over.” 

‘Yes, it is over,” she answered. There 
was such joy in her voice that his heart beat 
again, and he sat up and looked into her 
glowing face and eyes. 

‘And we need not die either, Frank, 
though you did look like it a moment ago. 
Perhaps it was wrong for me to come to you 
so suddenly, but I thought you had seen me 
in the chapel. And how could I wait any 
longer? You must not denyme. You must 
not say anything. I decided before, and was 
right then, and Iam right now. Have I not 
been Harold’s conscience-keeper these years? 
Though the boy little knew what he was do- 
ing when he filled his letters with you. But 
if I had not heard one thing about your life 
here, to see you—as I have already when you 
did not know it—as I do now, would be 
enough. Oh, my love, you humiliate me! 
You have gone beyond me. Teach me, 
Frank. All my life I shall want to kneel 
here, as Iam kneeling now.” 


That was a touching little wedding in the 
American Chapel, every one said, though 
just why it was so, or what made every one 
cry so, perhaps no one could have € xplained. 
It was hard to have Fletcher go, dear old 
chap—that was clear. It came at last like 
a shock to all. 

And that reception afterward, which the 
people insisted upon giving them at the 
Hotel de Prussewell—that was hard upon 
Fletcher. He was such amodest fellow! He 
wandered about really bewildered; couldn't 
seem to make out. But his beautiful wife 
enjoyed it, and well she might, with each 
man and woman pouring into her ear some 
new story about her husband. How the Ger- 
mans did gesticulate! The Americans were 
mournful. Do the best they could, their 
eyes followed his gray head everywhere. 
T hey couldn’t seem to give him up. 

Well, the colony will wait long before an- 
other such comes. Curious, too, when there 
are hosts of good people and kind people. 
But, somehow, no one else, whose goodness 
and kindness never irritate you, nor wound 
you, nor harden you; no one else, who so 
lays all he has, never thinking twice about it, 
at your service, and himself — God bless 
him!—at your feet. 
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NOVEMBER WINE. 


O-ho! O-ho! O-ho! yah-e-ho! 
Come catch me the yellow leaves ablow! 
The air hath the sparkle of crisp white wine, 


Shot all through with the mellow shine 
Of a slumberous sun in a purple glow. 
O-ho! yah-e-ho! 


The ebony boughs wave banners of gold; 
And I feel like a king of wealth untold 
’Mid the yellow leaves ablow. 


Come out to the open, thou grim old Care! 
Dost taste the yellow-white wine on thy lips— 
November’s wine of a vintage rare— 
Doth it tingle thee through to the finger-tips ? 


Tis a vintage rare 
That Nature, the queen of the wine-press, treads 
Through all the days of the circled year, 
Till the bloom and the musk of the grape run 
clear 
As a sunshine laugh, and the vats are full, 
With a generous flow that seems never to slack; 
On which Nature, the queen of the wine-press, 
sheds 
The breath of her mouth, and there’s nothing 
to lack, 
But then, with a prudence commendable 
(For once should you taste for once could you 
stop ?), 
This yellow-shot air 
She bottles up to the last warm drop, 
And seals with the signs of the zodiac. 


O-ho ! yah-e-ho! "tis a vintage rare! 
And for this one time in the circling year 
The seals are broke, and you almost hear 
The gurgling flow, till the purple air 
Is shot all through with yellow wine, 
That the veriest clown, if he opens his mouth, 
May driuk without stint. Tis the warmth of 
the South 
And the chill of the North—the vintage divine 
Of all the days of the wheeling sphere, 
For this one day to be drunken unsold, 
When the ebony boughs wave banners of gold 
In the last gay masque of the year. 


I suck in my breath with November’s wine, 
And I feel that the king of the masque am I— 

For life is a kingdom, and life is mine, 

So I clasp my hands till their pulses glow. 

To the golden-purple and haze-lhung sky 

The ebony boughs wave banners of gold 

To greet me, a monarch of wealth untold, 

*Mid the yellow leaves ablow. 


O-ho! O-ho! O-ho! yah-e-ho! 
With the wine on my lips aloud I ery; 
Far over the hills the echoes go, 
And Pan’s own pipes from the woods reply, 
O-ho! yah-e-ho! 
Cuartes WasHINGTON COLEMAN. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE.* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “ Her Faor was Her Fortunes,” 
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BOOK IV.—SEVEN YEARS AFTER- 
WARD 


CHAPTER XXI. 
UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


N IKE GARWOOD, feeling none the hap- 
at pier for his confession—the betrayal of 
a secret which he had hardly attempted to 
conceal—went across the cliff-land at a great 
pace. He had no purpose in his journey; he 
had not sketched out his next step; he did not 
know when he was going away; he was cer- 
tain it would be soon, and quick, and sharp. 
He was only anxious now to get a long dis- 
tance from them, and to be alone to think of 
it all. He was not satisfied with his inter- 
view with Patty; he was conscious that he 
had not said his best, or explained in the 
best and fairest way what was disturbing, 
saddening, perhaps maddening him. It bad 
been one foolish outburst, at the result of 
which there was no guessing; but then he 
had been a fool all his life, and not known 
what was best for others or for himself. No 
uncommon attribute, but galling in moments 
of self-consideration always. 
He went away some miles from Penga- 

vissy—finding refuge at last on the green 
slope of a cliff, on the extreme verge almost, 
where a careless movement might have top- 
pled him down hundreds of feet below, 
amongst the jagged rocks, where the sea fret. 
ted and Aree , and sprang into cascades of 
foam, hissing its scorn of him! Here, lying 

rone on the close grass, he thought out his 
ife—his future—till the shades of evening 
were upon him; he was heart-sick, and need- 
ed no food; he was glad to be alone. It was 
his normal condition; he was ever alone, even 
in the strife and turmoil of the world which 
did not understand him, and which he un- 
derstood not himself even in the least degree. 
Not this new, prosaic, respectable world in 
which he moved and suffered. 

He was still lying there when a voice said 
in his ears: ‘‘ Mike. 

He sat up in his surprise to find Sampson 
Kerts standing close to him. 

“Uncle,” he said, almost curtly, “‘ what 
are you doing here?” 

‘What are you doing here would be a 
more sensible kind of question,” his uncle 
remarked. ‘‘Z have come to look for you.’ 
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“T have come to look for peace,” 
despairingly. 

‘Have you found it?” 

**No.” 

“a don’t suppose you have,” was the re- 
ply. ‘Peace of mind will follow prayer 
sometimes, Mike; but, then, praying isn’t in 
you. 

‘I don’t come of a praying family. My 
father and mother did not look after my 
spiritual welfare so closely as they should 
have done,” said Mike, with bitterness. 

‘‘Ah,” said Sampson Kerts, ‘‘yours is a 
style of talk, Mike, I never could abide. Sa- 
tirical, isn’t it called? I call it thundering 
nonsense.” 

‘Yes, it’s sure to be that,” replied Mike, 
humbly enough. 

‘* And it’s nonsense, Mike, to be lolloping 
about here; on the edge of this cliff, too. Do 
you mind getting up?” 

** Oh, let me be!” 

‘‘Tt wouldn't take much to send you over 
there, and I don't like it.’ 

‘It would be all the better for me. I 
shouldn’t mind, uncle,” he said. ‘‘It isn’t 
the first time I have thought of ending life 
and all life’s mistakes in that mighty sea 
yonder. The end of it is so far off, without 
one takes the matter into his own hands.” 

‘* And out of God’s,” added Kerts. ‘‘ Well, 
that is the reasoning of the coward.” 

“Tam a coward.” 

** Jump up, boy, and don’t make an ass of 
yourself a- ‘sprawling there,” said his uncle, 
roughly; ‘‘you’re doing it to annoy me, 
that’s what you are. You know my nerves 
ain’t what they were, and you take advan- 
tage of me.’ 

Mike got up, stood by the old man’s side, 
= laid his two hands upon his broad shoul- 

ers. 

‘*Daddy Kerts,” he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t an- 
noy you for all the world.” 

‘*Thankee, Mike, thankee,” replied Kerts. 
‘* After all, I don’t suppose you have come 
all the way from London to annoy me.” 

**T haven't. 

‘Perhaps you did not come to see me at 
all—expressly, I mean,” he added, a little 
jealously. 

Yes, I did. For no other reason,” said 
Mike—‘‘ only with one thought for the man 
who helped me in my youth—have I come 
to Pengavissy. Did you think I had an- 
other motive?” he asked, quickly. 

**“Mike—I don’t know what to think,” 
Sampson Kerts confessed. 

‘Think the worst—you will not be far out 
in your reckoning,” was Mike’s careless an- 
swer as they walked on slowly in the direc- 
tion bo Pengavissy Cove. 

o—I won’t do that,” 
Pm his head. 
that.” 

‘What makes you suspect I had another 
reason for coming?” Mike asked. 

‘*Oh, many things, which are at sixes and 
sevens this morning,” Sampson Kerts an- 
swered, ‘‘and which I ain’t able to make 
out. ButI’m no fool. I see as far as most 
people, and I know everybody is not exactly 
as I wish ’em, or expect ’em to be.” 

“ And it is all through me?” 

**T think so.” 

“You are quite right, uncle. I am the 
cause—the unhappy cause—of it all,” Mike 
confessed; ‘‘and yet I came in good faith, 
not dreaming that there would be a single 
human soul save yourself in the old home. 
I wanted to talk to you—to have a serious 
talk, as we may do now going back to Pen- 
gavissy, if you will—and I found you sur- 
rounded by a crowd—by the faces I thought 
I had left behind me in town, and they were 
all here waiting for me!” 

Sampson Kerts walked on with his hands 
in his pockets and his rugged countenance 
inshadow. He was getting old, but he could 
walk as firmly and as uprightly as his neph- 
ew, and at as quick a pace. Time was 
robbing him of his strength by slow degrees, 
as Time will with a few of his favorites who 
have not, in their youth, played too many 
tricks with him. 

“What did you want to talk about?” 
asked the uncle, after a pause, during which 
he had been considering Mike’s last piece of 
information. 

“I want you to give up Pengavissy—the 
drudgery of labor—the solitariness of life, 
which will weigh upon you more as years 
cree 


said Mike, 


” 


said the old man, 
‘“‘I know better than 


o give itup. Yes; and then?” 

‘To come to me. To make my house 
our home. To let me try to brighten your 
ast days and lighten your last load.’ 

2 Aad you have come to suggest this only?” 

* Yes.” 

‘For no other purpose?” 

‘* Not any.’ 

‘‘Not to dash down a poor girl—to un- 
settle and distress her mind—to make her, 
and those who love her, unhappy at the last? 
Not for that?” 

‘“‘As God’s my judge, no,” Mike cried. 
‘* Who dares to tell you I am here for such a 
purpose?” 

‘* Sister Edith.” 

‘** And you take her word?” 

‘She's truthful, but I do not quite take 
her word—not altogether,” he added, with 
reserve; ‘‘but I couldn’t make things out. 
I saw something was wrong, and so have 
come to you for an explanation. Straight.” 

‘* Yes, that’s fair,” said Mike, gloomily. 

** And so I will ask—” 

‘*One moment, uncle. And one thing at 
We have a long walk before us, 
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and can explain all before we get back,” 
Mike said, more coldly, more sternly. ‘‘I 
have told you the object with which I came 
to Pengavissy —it was for your sake. I 
wanted to prove that I was not ungrateful— 
that I was anxious concerning you—that I 
orig be very glad to be a son to you to the 
end.” 

‘To my end,” said Kerts, dryly. 
you thinking of that already?” 

“To mine, if you like,” answered Mike, 
with a short laugh. ‘‘ You may outlast me 
very easily.” 

“It’s a fair offer,” said Kerts, thoughtfully, 

‘‘and I did not think it was in you to make 
it, or to have such a thought for me. I will 
say thank you at once, and with all my 
heart, for the kindly thoughts which you 
have had. But—” 

** But,” repeated Mike, as he came toa full 
stop. 

‘* But I will give you my answer later on, 
if you will allow me.” 

" When you please,” said Mike, coolly, 
again. ‘‘Itis the change of your w hole life, 
and not to be assented to in a hurry.” 

‘‘Tam pretty quick in making up my mind. 
It isn’t that.” 

‘**Well,man,” said Mike, impatiently, ‘‘what 
is it?” 

‘“* You know better than I,” was Kerts’s re- 
ply. ‘‘I am in the dark, and can only guess, 
Though guessing is a bit easy to me, putting 
this and that together, yet I would rather that 
you told me outright what is the cause of all 

the trouble over there.” 

He pointed across the cliffs in the direc- 
tion of Pengavissy Cove. 

‘* Ts there trouble there?” asked Mike. 

‘** Yes, much trouble.” 

**Much trouble,” he repeated, slowly. ‘I 
am sorry for that.” 

They went on side by side in silence, until 
Kerts said, suddenly, ‘‘ You don’t tell me the 
reason for it, after all.” 

‘It is slow in coming, uncle,” said Mike; 
‘‘and,” he added, with a deep breath, ‘‘it is 
not easy to explain to you—to any living soul. 
But it is no secret ; Patty will tell you if I 
don’t.” 

‘** You haven’t been making love to Patty, 
surely?” asked the old man. 

‘You think I have,” was the quick reply. 
‘“Why don’t you speak out?’ 

“Dash it!” cried Kerts, in his amazement. 
‘** Well, I am blessed! That's a nice charge 
to make tome. Speak out,indeed! Have I 
ever kept anything back; haven’t I always 
let out at once what was in my mind?” 

‘And that is in your mind, and you sus- 
pect me.’ 

Kerts considered this. He had been al- 
ways proud of his straightforwardness, but 
Mike had touched a weak place in his armor. 
Man is not infallible. 

** Well,” he said, ‘I was putting it to you 
gently, because you're my guest, you see.” 

ae fo only the stranger within your gates.” 

‘*Ay? What do you mean by that?” asked 
Kerts. 

‘“The stranger of whom you have po 
knowledge, and with whom you have no 
sympathy,” said Mike, irritably; ‘‘ your 
thought, your affection, is not for me. But, 
there, there, I don’t know why I should ex- 
pect any. 'T have been always a trouble to 
you, Uncle Kerts; forgive me. 

‘Your mind seems all in a muddle like, 
Mike.” 

“Tt is.” 

“‘And if you haven’t been making love 


“* Are 


‘* For God’s sake, don’t begin again! Love 
and I are as wide apart as the poles. There 
is no-love for me anywhere. I do not expect 
it from any one. But for all that—I love 
Patty.” 

You?” 

‘Yes, I!” cried Mike, fiercely. ‘‘ The out- 
cast—the thief’s child—the thief himself. I 
love her—she’s all I have ever had to love. 
And I have told her so to-day.” 

‘Well, if that isn’t making love to her, 
what—what the devil is?” exclaimed Kerts, 
in his astonishment. 

**T did not tell her with any idea of win- 
ning her affections back. I have never hoped 
for that. God forbid! She is pledged to 
Felix Durant—her love is for him, his is for 
her. They will be happy, and I will never 
envy their happiness together. But,” he 
cried, ‘‘I love her all the same—that is not 
to be helped—and I am going out of her 
way, where I cannot see her day after day, 
where I shal! not be in the way, where I can 
begin a new life, or end the old—I don’t 
know which; I don’t care which.” 

‘*T don’t want to hear any more rhodo- 
montade about your life and your want of 
care for it, Mike,” said Kerts, shortly. ‘‘I 
have had quite enough of that. It appears 
to me you're not grateful for the gift which 
God has given you, which so many friends 
have helped to foster, which has made a gen- 
tleman of you almost—in spite of yourself. 

And if you’ve told my Patty all that you have 
told me, why—I’m awfully sorry.” 

**T cannot help it.” 

‘And I’m very much surprised — and 
ashamed of you.” 

“T thought you loved those who spoke 
out all that was in their hearts—who were 
above disguise?” Mike said, almost with a 
sneer. 

““SolIdo. But this is deceit, as I take it.” 

‘*Take it how you please,” answered 
Mike. ‘‘I shall attempt no defence, offer 
no further explanation, even if it is possible 
to explain.” 
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“Which it isn’t.” 

“Which it is not,” said Mike. ‘‘ You are 
right there. You are always right.” 

‘*Pretty nearly,” assented Mr. Kerts, with 
an innocent complacency, at which one 
might have smiled at a calmer period; ‘‘and 
you own you are in the wrong in this mat- 
ter?” 

‘**T do not own anything,” said Mike. ‘“‘T 
love her, and my love will do her no harm. 
And there’s an end of it.” 

“Yes; but—” 

Mike’s was a quick interruption: 

“IT am going away—she understands the 
reason for my going—and there is no more 
to be said.” 

‘‘In your favor. 
Mr. Kerts. 

Mike looked hard at his uncle, and Uncle 
Kerts returned the gaze steadily. Something 
was hovering on the lips of the y ounger man, 
but he had the power to restrain words of 
which he would have repented later on. 
This was an old man—one who had outlived 
the emotions, the hopes, the follies, the pas- 
sions of youth, who had not known or suf- 
fered from them, possibly, having taken 
serious turn” years before his time. Mike 
would not pain him by an angry word fur- 
ther—let his uncle think what he pleased. 
What mattered it? ‘“ What was the use of 
it?” he might have cried, as in the old past 
days of his vague disbeliefs. 

e was surprised by his uncle catching 
him suddenly by the arm, and gripping him 
so tightly that, for an instant, he flinched with 
pain. 

‘*Years and years ago, Mike, when you 
and she were together in my little home— 
children of my own almost—I used to think 
how it might come about between you two, 
and after all—and with God’s blessing—w hat 
a happy match it might be,” he said; ** but 
it was ordered otherwise. Almost, as by a 
miracle, the world changed for you as com- 
pletely as it changed for my little girl, and I 
was left alone. Changed for the “better, so 
far as this world is concerned, and I hope 
the next too. I pray to God also for the 
next, for you and Patty both, Mike. She will 
marry a good man—a clever man—and you 
are to go away and find happiness and peace 
elsewhere. And, Mike,” he added, as the 
grasp tightened again, “the sooner you go 
the better.” 

A at say that?” 

“And iW ish it?” 


“Ve 


Certainly not,” replied 


“T will go away to-night.” 

‘*Thank you. I think it will be the prop- 
er thing to do.” 

Uncle Kerts relaxed his hold, and the two 
men walked on in silence together. Present- 
ly it was Mike’s turn to grasp the arm of his 
or Wee he 


‘ You have not answered my question,” he 
said. 

‘* What is that?” 

‘* Are you coming with me to Venice?” he 


asked, sharply. ‘‘ Are you prepared to give 
up the Cornish den for life with me?” 
‘It is very good of you,” answered Mr. 
Kerts, ‘‘ but, Mike, I prefer to stay here.” 
“Why?” 
‘You would not do as I wished you— 
would not follow my teaching—would not 


in any way be guided by me,” he replied. 
‘‘No, no, Mike; it’s a generous offer, but 


somehow—don’t be offended—I can’t trust 
you now.’ 

‘Who can?” said Mike. ‘‘ What is to be 
expected from an offshoot of the Borough 
slums?” 

‘Tt is not that, so much as—” 

‘*Pardon me for interrupting you again,” 
said Mike, ‘ but I cannot listen any more.” 

‘*T bore you.’ 

‘You distress me—you are dense—and I 
have been sorely tried. Let us part here.” 

‘“‘ You are going back to Pengavissy?” said 
Kerts. a little amazed. 

‘Yes, for my luggage at the White Lion. 
But I am going my own road, if you don’t 
mind.” 

‘*Oh, as you please; and if my company 
objectionable.” 

It is.” 

“Allright. Good-evening.” 

‘*No—good-by,” said Mike. “ You and I 
have et many strange, abrupt partings in 
this old spot, but this is of the strangest, Uncle 
Kerts. Good-by. Think the best of me, pre- 
sently, that you can.’ 

And before Sampson Kerts could say an- 
other word Mike Garwood had walked away 
from him into the gathering gloom of the 
night, and at a pace that was quite impossi- 
ble for the serpentine-worker to keep up 
with, even if he had wished. 

‘It’s a terrible tangle,” muttered Sampson 
Kerts, as he trudged on the rest of the way 
alone, ‘‘and I don't see what is to come of 
it, for him, but trouble. Well, he’s brought 
it on himself, the fool—the—the—” Then 
he broke down, and pressed the back of his 
rough hand across his eyes. ‘‘ Poor Mike,” 
he muttered—‘‘ what a lot of good there is 
in him, after all! What a pity it all is!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
NOT QUITE ALONE. 


i 


a 


In the same spirit, with the same whirl of 
thought, of self-reproach, and self-bewilder- 
ment with which he had set out that morn- 
ing from Pengavissy Cove, did Michael Gar- 
wood walk away from the preachings and 
The whole 


teachings of Sampson Kerts. 
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day’s thought had not done him any good, 
had not thrown a glimmer of light upon the 
path he was pursuing, had not taught him 
patience, brought him reason, rewarded him 
with light. It was all Daddy Kerts’s fault— 
he would not let him be; he would come to 
his side and worry him with his cool com- 
monplace estimate of a position which was a 
problem deep and undecipherable, not to be 
reeled off like a skein by the first reckless 
hand. Rather to be crushed into the heart 
and left there, a something buried forever— 
a mystery unsolvable of a man’s motives, of 
his sense of right or wrong. ‘‘I will think 
nomore. It is done,” he cried wildly to him- 
self as he strode on; and there was at least 
philosophy in this. The words had been 
spoken, and there was no recalling them. 
Why should he sit in the darkness of the 
night listening to the echoes which they 
made? They were but echoes, and if they 
sounded to the crack of doom, he could not 
help it. He did not think he was to blame, 
though others might, and tell him so. But 
they did not know--they would never know. 
And he would not try, he thought, to en- 
lighten them. Let him get home to the 
White Lion, pack his scanty belongings, and 
be off upon his way, and out of the way. It 
was the best thing to be done, his uncle had 
implied—that wise old uncle who was always 
in the right, who was so truthful, so unsym- 
J neg y soinfernally hard! Yes,thought 

like, let him get away; there was not room 
enough in England for him. 

He walked on at a tremendous pace; when 
he was in sight of the little dots of fire shim- 
mering from the latticed windows, significant 
of life in the village at the top of Pengavissy 
Cove, he was astonished at his own rate of 
progression. Astonished and pleased, for 
there would be time for him to get off before 
the hour was too late, and people were left 
wondering at the rapidity and eccentricity 
of his flight. Now he could reach the near- 
est railway station in good time for the last 
train from Pilchardtown to London, or else- 
where—any where, so that he was once more 
moving onward, away from them and toward 
his own world. 

But.man disposes not, it has been said, and 
well for him at times that it should be so. 
It might not be well in this instance for 
Mike Garwood, but that young gentleman is 
to be considered an exception to a great many 
rules. 

At the door of the White Lion he found 
the stout landlady awaiting him, or rather 
taking the air of that mild October evening 
under the shadow of her own porch. To her 
he gave instructions for a carriage to be in 
readiness for him in the course of half an 
hour to take him to the railway station, a 
few miles distant. He had pressing business 
on hand, he explained vaguely, which neces- 
sitated his immediate departure. 

The Jandlady was fairly surprised, but not 
overwhelmed with astonishment. She had 
known Mike in old days, and he had always 
been a very odd kind of boy, full of fits and 
starts, and at times even of quips and cranks. 
And Mike, in her estimation, had grown into 
a great man—a real gentleman—a real paint- 
er, like unto Mr. Ulric Consterdine, and was 
as odd as ever. Odder when he told her that 
he required no dinner, and that she had bet- 
ter clear away the preparations for it which 
she informed him that she had made. 

‘Very well, Mr. Garwood. And oh, I for- 
got to say, there’s a gentleman waiting for 
you in the room this side of the door, the 
gentleman with the glasses, who's staying 
here too—Sir Felix Durant.” 

‘* Durant?” repeated Mike. 

‘*Yes; he’s been waiting now, oh! for ever 
so long.” 

‘For me, did you say 
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Mike took a deep breath, almost of despair. 

‘‘T am sorry,” he whispered to himself. 
“Tf I could have only got away without see- 
ing any of them again!” 

Tt was the cry of a coward, he thought the 
instant afterward; then he turned and walk- 
ed into the house prepared for the worst. 
He knew that no good could follow an inter- 
view between him and Felix Durant—at least 
he was almost sure of it. There had been a 
time—as he had told Patty Consterdine— 
when he had thought that Felix would read 
him in his true light, understand him more 
completely than those other folk, Patty ex- 
cepted, who had not overwhelmed him with 
reproaches, and who was sorry for him—but 
he had given up that hope now. It was not 
his luck! 

He passed into the little parlor where Ulric 
Consterdine had given him a dinner seven or 
eight years ago—the first real dinner he had 
ever had, where he had met the first friend, 
whence had dated every change which had 
happened in his life. It was here that Ulric 
Consterdine had talked to him, impressed 
him, offered him his first chance. Ah, well 
—what little good had followed it, after all, 
thought Mike, sadly and ungratefully at this 
moment—should he have been much worse 
off, more uneasy in his mind or conscience, 
if he had been left to himself, and turned 
back to the slums in the Borough, which 
had been ever his home? After all, life was 
only a fluke! 

Felix Durant was lying back in a capa- 
cious arm-chair, his hands clasped, his legs 
crossed, a picture of complacency. Mike 
took heart of grace from this attitude of his 
friend’s till he was fairly in the room and 
aware that the surgeon was asleep. Felix 
was tired out; he had waited hours for Mike 
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Garwood, determined that he should not es- 
cape him, and to an active, restless mind, 
waiting alone and in silence is utter weari- 
ness indeed. Hence, with all the disappoint- 
ments at his heart to keep him wakeful and 
savage and alert, Felix had dropped off to 
sleep at last, tired out with watching. 

Mike stopped, hesitated, looked back anx- 
iously and hopefully to the door. If he could 
steal away without waking him, how much 
better for Felix, for himself, for all those 
down at the cove! He stepped back cau- 
tiously and noiselessly, but Felix awoke with 
a start, as though some hidden feeling had 
told him Mike was there. The very presence 
of the man who, in his estimation, had sup- 
planted him had served to wake him on the 
instant, as though by some mysterious force, 
to which science—or superstition—had not 
yet given its right name. For he had been 
sleeping very soundly only the instant before. 

“Oh, you have come at last,” he said, start- 
ing to his feet. 

Mike went forward into the room again. 
** Yes, [have come. Did you want me par- 
ticularly?” he inquired. ~ 

‘“Yes. And you can guess what for.” 

*‘It is very possible,” said Mike, in a sup- 
pressed voice. He was on his guard, quite 
prepared now. He was astonished at his 
own coolness even. 

‘*T am not here to bandy words with you, 
Garwood,” said Felix, his eyes full of fire be- 
hind his glasses; ‘‘ that would be unworthy 
of me. Ihave no reproaches to make to you; 
neither do I care to listen to any excuses com- 
ing from your lips.” 

*T don’t know that I have any excuses to 
make. God help me, they would not be of 
service to me—or to you, if I made them,” 
said Mike. 

‘*They would not, indeed.” 

‘* Very well, then; what have you come 
for?” Mike asked, with more spirit or impa- 
tience. 

:. “*Merely to say that I consider you a vil- 
aln. 

‘* That is a reproach, surely.” 

‘It is my opinion. What have you to re- 
ply to it?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘‘Nothing! Are you so abject, then?” 

‘‘I will not—if I can help it—exchange 
one hard word with you,” Mike answered. 
‘* You have been my friend, my benefactor. 
I owe to you my life—it was your interest 
which woke up the interest of others in me, 
and you may say what you like.” 

‘I do not want your gratitude. I am 
sorry that I ever knew you,” cried Felix. 

‘* When I cannot bear your hard words, I 
can go away,” said Mike, after drawing a 
deep breath 
; ‘*And hide—as you have been hiding all 
day. 

“Call it hiding, if you will. I have been 
alone; I was no fit company for any man.” 

‘*Or woman.” 

Mike regarded Felix Durant keenly. 

‘* Has she told you?” 

“* Everything.” 

** And you resent it? You!” 

‘*Good God! did you expect me to sympa- 
thize with you? Or are you play-acting, or 
playing the fool, or what?” cried Felix. 

‘**T thought it was possible you would un- 
derstand me. I see now how vain were my 
fancies,” was the slow reply. 

‘*T wish you could see what a coward and 
dastard you are.” 

‘* Say that again!” shouted Mike. 

He had lost his self-restraint at last; there 
are words and insults which no man can 
brook, and these were whips of fire to 
Michael Garwood. He stood full front to 
his old friend, with blazing eyes and clinch- 
ed fists, but Felix Durant did not flinch from 
the menacing attitude the other had as- 
sumed. With this man before him there 
was to be no mincing of words, no patience, 
no memory of better times between them; it 
was war to the knife, hatred, bitter jealousy, 
such as one man feels for another when he 
has been supplanted, betrayed. The feeling 
that brings bloody murder within touch, and 
leads to tragedy so often. 

‘*Coward and dastard,” repeated Felix, 
between his set teeth; ‘‘I repeat it.” 

Mike raised his hand to strike, then he let 
it fall to his side. 

‘*No, I will not strike you—I can’t. Think 
what you like of me,” he said; ‘‘ I don’t care 
—I won't care!” 

“IT cannot think too badly of you,” was 
the cruel answer. 

‘*T am sorry to lose your good opinion of 
me, Felix.” 

‘Don’t call me Felix—I will not have it,” 
interrupted Durant. 

**Sorry to lose you altogether; to know 
that this is the end of any kind thought 
which you have ever had of me. But so it 
is; so let it be. I will only say,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that I could no more help loving 
Patricia Consterdine than I could help draw- 
ing the breath of life. And being unhappy 
with that love for a burden, knowing that she 
belongs not to my life, and can never belong 
to it, i have formed the resolution of going 
away. Can I do more than that for you 
both—for myself?” 

‘**Oh, you need not go away.” 

‘“No; you might trust me in good time— 
very speedily; but I prefer to go—and wish 
to go.” 

** She does not wish it.” 

““Who?” 

‘* Patricia.” 

Mike did not seize the meaning which Fe- 


lix’s words conveyed, even in his hate of 
him. He had no hope; he did not know what 
had happened between Felix and Patricia 
since he had seen them last together—he was 
in shadow-land completely. 

“*No, she would not wish it,” said Mike, 
mournfully. ‘‘She has a heart open to all 
friends—she is all gentleness and kindness.” 

‘*T do not care to listen to your praises of 
her,” said Felix. ‘‘I have given you my 
opinion of your conduct, and I see no atom’s 
worth of excuse for it. False and treacher- 
ous in your youth—a criminal—you are 
false and treacherous now, and a@ greater 
criminal than ever— , greater thief.” 

Mike clasped his hands together and look- 
ed down. He was very white now, and very 
silent. His mouth was pressed so rigidly 
together that one could not see his lips. 

‘*T have waited to tell you this,” Felix 
Durant continued, ‘‘ lest in your heroics you 
should think what a martyr you are; and I 
have only to add that, under any circum- 
stance of life, you and I will never exchange 
another word.” 

‘** Years hence—” 

‘* Years hence I shall hate you worse than 
I do now.” 

‘**T am in the clouds,” said Mike, helpless- 
ly, as Felix crossed the room and opened the 
door. 

At the door the surgeon started, for a 
woman was standing there—a woman in rag- 
ged guise, with her torn bonnet trailing from 
her head—a hideous hag in the candle-light 
in which she stood. 

‘“Who are you?” he said, roughly, an- 
noyed with himself at being thrown off his 
guard, and startled by this apparition. 

(Continued on page 945, Supplement.) 


THE FAMILY SABBATH. 


T was Sunday afternoon in a foreign city. 
Holiday crowds were surging through the 
streets and overflowing into the suburbs. 
Everywhere was a hubbub of talk and laugh- 
ter; in every square music piping and car- 
rousels spinning; in every garden feasting 
and merrymaking. We were sitting at cof- 
fee in the house of a revered pastor, and the 
pastor’s son was discoursing to us of the ad- 
vantage of having the best plays and operas 
reserved for Sunday evenings. 

** And how do you in America spend Sun- 
day?” he asked. 

** Mornings we go to church.” 

‘* Yes, of course.” 

‘Afternoons we read, sing, talk together; 
when we are in the country we take a quiet 
walk.” 

‘** Yes,” somewhat dubiously. 

‘*Evenings we go to church, or enjoy one 
another at home.” 

‘- Ah, du lieber Gott! What a dull life!” 

We could only let the subject drop in si- 
lence. But like a breath from the garden of 
the Lord stealing into a sultry, arid place 
had come the memory of our childhood’s 
Sabbath. 

The sunbeams that waked us in the morn- 
ing wrote over our little bed in letters of se- 
rene gold, ‘‘Holy Day.” Our mother came 
to us with a hymn upon her lips, and the 
family met together with every home love 
burning its purest. The walk to church 
was through a hushed and shining land we 
never saw of a week-day, and we sang with 
the great congregation from the depths of 
happy hearts, 

“O day of rest and gladness!” 


All day long, the tasks and diversions of 
other days laid by, we could yield ourselves 
at will to the dreams, the fancies, the deep, 
dim, divine thoughts that made the heaven 
of childhood, before life had laid a sobering 
hand upon us and called our reveries idle. 
Night come, and the Sabbath stars shining 
so much more holily than other stars, all the 
sweet influences of the day grouped them- 
selves about our drowsy head, and our last 
thought was a prayer that they might go with 
us down the merry week. 

Blessed he who has such memories! to 
whom the Sabbath was never a day of revelry 
on the one hand, nor of gloom or dulness on 
the other, but in truth 


“The world’s sweet inn from care and wearisome 
turmoil.” 


That is profound philosophy which coun- 
sels parents to make Sunday the happiest day 
of the week. And the chief requisite to this 
is that they give themselves to their children 
—at church as well as at home. The Sun- 
day-school must not be allowed to usurp the 
place of the church service. The child nes- 
tled in the family pew at his mother’s side, 
holding his father’s hand, enters naturally 
from the shelter of warm human love into 
the mystery of divine love, and the house 
of God very early becomes to him the gate 
of heaven. 

For little children it is a pretty plan to set 
aside for Sabbath use the most attractive 
toys, the favorite pictures and stories, the 
sweetest child songs and hymns, and to join 
with them more than ever in their plays and 
their quiet moods, until, when they wake 
Sunday morning, they shall exclaim, with a 
four-year-old of our acquaintance, ‘* Oh, I’m 
so glad it’s Sunday!” ; 

Music is the heritage of the family Sab- 
bath. Not church hymns and Sunday-school 
songs only, but the music of the masters as 
well, those great compositions that tell with- 
out words the story of human life, and tell 
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it religiously because truly and profoundly; 
that speak to the children as plainly as to the 
elders; that open heart to heart, and intensify 
in each his own living and longing. 

Books belong to the family Sabbath. Not 
that thief of childhood’s Sabbath hours, the 
Sunday-school library book, not sickly or 
precocious story papers, nor sordid secular 
papers, nor scrappy religious ones, but real 
books, and all the real books, poetry as well 
as books of devotion, essays, and biographies, 
and every other kind of book that sets the 
heart throbbing with a wish to be something 
greater and better than we ever have been 
before. And often some one will read aloud, 
while the chairs draw together, the reader 
pausing all the way along for the children’s 
questions, and the commentary of the par- 
ents, and for reminiscences and hopes ahead. 

It is fortunate when nature can enter into 
the family Sabbath. To jostle with Sunday 
crowds on car and boat is to forfeit, we must 
think, our heritage of a holy day. But the 
sojourner in rural haunts sees nature on the 
Sabbath as he cannot of a week-day. Dur- 
ing the week we are sadly apt, whatever our 
creed, to roam the fields mere materialists. 
But the Sabbath kindles into flame the spark 
of divinity within us. 

Then, as the family walk abroad, the fa- 
ther assumes his most ancient, most sacred: 
office of high-priest of his household. Then 
all become psalmists, all prophets. The har- 
vest waves the promise of better things than 
loaves for the table. The solemn mountains, 
the deep skies, are more than backgrounds 
for landscapes, show-places for rainbows; 
for underneath the voices of winds and wa- 
ters they hear the earth spirit in her most se- 
cret utterance: 


‘Tis thus at the roaring loom of time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seest Him by.” 


They who so walk theearth together shall 
not be separated in heavenly places. 
F. W. 8. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. A. B.—Have inside curtains of white dotted mus- 
lin or mull, and heavy over-curtains of the old-rose 
velours with a wide band of cream plush, from which 
at intervals suspend rings and tassels of pale blue. 

Puzziep Sunsoriser.—Send your regular card, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown, with “ After November Ist ” engraved 
above the address. 

Minerva.—We see no reason why you should en- 
close your card in such a note. 

Op Sussoriser.—There is no reason why you should 
not receive your friends without offering them refresh- 
ment, particularly if you do not have a day. 

PKARL.—Your inquiry about rings was answered in 
Bazar No. 44. The conventional form of invitation is 
better style than anything “‘unique.” Let your re- 
freshments be simple and elegant, and in them, if you 
choose, adopt the unusoal. 

R. B.—Why not use a pretty Madras cloth for your 
curtains, since you do not wish lace or muslin? Get 
some inexpensive china in pretty shapes and dainty 
coloring; it is infinitely more elegant than poor plate. 

Otp Sunsscoriner.—Have your breakfast principally 
of cold dishes, excepting perhaps sweethoenta, oysters, 
etc. Do not send announcement cards to guests in- 
vited to the ceremony. Itis always better style to en- 
grave the full name upon any card 

S. M.—Your own ideas on each question asked 
= quite good, and each question may be answered by 
“ tes.” 

Maper.—Begin your notes either upon the first or 
fourth page, giving preference to the first when the 
note may be concluded upon that page, and to the lat- 
ter for a two-page note. 

New Hovse.—It is impossible to answer your ques- 
tions exactly. No material is “‘ most fashionabie” for 
the purposes you mention ; it depends on wood-work 
surroundings, coloring of walls, etc. Rugs on hard- 
wood floors are perhaps the most artistic floor treat- 
ment. 

O.ea.—Write your regrets the same as for any invi- 
tation you are unable to accept. 

Joan.—Nothing can be more elegant than the white 
china with simple gold decoration. 

Inexpertenoep.—Certainly ; take the young man’s 
arm, with his hand and heart, if they are offered, and 
you want them. 

Prosprotive Baipe.—Yes ; send your invitations just 
the same. The ushers will probably introduce any 
yuests unknown to your husband, though you can do 

t gracefully and less formally yourself. 

Constant Reaper.—Johu Brown, M.D., is better 
professional form, as the Dr. may be assumed by al- 
most any one, while the degree of M.D. is a more se- 
rious matter, and not apt to be trifled with. 

Constant Reapver.—The lady whom you take in to 
dinner will be placed at your right. 

B. B. P.—If your boy is large for his age you might 
make little pleated frocks, or a kilt and jucket of dark 
camel’s-hair, flannels, and checked twilled wools. For 
best have a white serge kilt and jacket with a China 
silk blonse. 

Mrs. R. 8S. M.—Take out the tucks and drapery in 
your skirt, and make it quite plain in front and on the 
sides, with all the fulness in straight pleats in the back. 
Lengthen the short basque by hip pieces and box 

leats at the back, sewed just below the waist line. 

ut some passementerie on the collar and sleeves, 
Let the smallest girl’s skirts reach the tops of her high 
shoes; for the girl five years old make skirts of me- 
dium length half-way between the knees and the shoes. 

Op Susscriser.—Do not wear diamonds when shop- 
ping ; reserve them for receptions in the afternoon 
and for evening wear. 

M. E. H.—Use the velvet for a jacket bodice opening 
over a gathered belted vest of the Henrietta cloth 
Have mutton-leg sleeves of the cloth with velvet cuffs 
The cloth skirt should be plain, with the hem turned 
on the outside, and piped with velvet. 

Miss A. W.—Use the black brocade for a slashed 
bodice with large sleeves of the satin. Press out the 
pleats of the skirt, and carry their fulness to the back. 

Gonpo.ier.—Caustic will not leave a scar if the skin 
is not too deeply burned. 

Désutante.—Have a pink or blue cloth circular 
cloak lined with white silk and edged with ostrich 
feathers or fur. A débutante should wear a white 
dress of mousseline de soic, crépe de Chine, or tulle, 
made very simply with full straight skirt and low 
round bodice. 

J. E. P.—See illustrations of cloth jackets in late 
numbers of the Bazar. They are trimmed with braid 
and fur. Make your gros grain with sleeves and side 
breadths of brocade, and trim with passementerie. A 
round waist, large sleeves, and straight skirt will be a 
good design. 

Ov Sunsortper.—You will find information about 
“high teas” in Bazar No. 8. Very light-colored cloth 
pany will be worn in-doors and out-of-doors, in the 

a} and evening, at receptions, and at church. 

Jusuta.—The hour you mertion will not be too 
early for a dress suit if a reception follows. 

“ Army.”—Wear pale gray Suéde slippers and gloves, 
and silk stockings of the shade of the ground of your 
brocade. 
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WHAT TO EAT AND 
HOW TO SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE T. HERRICK, 
XXXL—THE FAMILY TEA. 


PLEASANT feature of do- 
tA mestic life which is done 
away with by the late dinner is 
the family tea. This meal, al- 
ways an informal one, used to 
give play to the house-keeper's 
fancy in the concoction of 
dainty dishes with which to 
render the repast more appetiz 
ing to the tired and hungry 
master of the home. Now, to 
be sure, she has lunches upon 
which to expend her culinary 
ingenuity, but then the person 
for whom she best loves to 
cater, her husband, is rarely at 
home. 

In some families it is the cus 
tom to have tea one night in the 
week. It may be on Saturday, 
when there is no school and the 
children can all be at home to 
an early dinner, or on Sunday, 
when many people dine in the 
middle of the day. Still other 
households prefer a noon din- 
ner and a simple tea in summer, 
pleading the advantage of get 
ting the heavy cookery out of 
the way in the morning, instead 
of being obliged to stand over a 
cook -stove through the long 
blazing afternoon. 

In one way or another, then, 
there are few families where 
the tea-table is not spread at 
least once a week, while in 
many homes it is a daily insti- 
tution. It only ceases to be 
delightful when it is, through 
carelessness, allowed to slip 
into a groove, and when the 
suggestion of making it attrac- 
tive is put aside with the ex- 
cuse, “Ob, anything will do 
for tea!” 

Some years ago a party of 
city people spent a charming 
summer in a farm-house high 
up among the Berkshire hills. 
The accommodations of the 
roomy old-fashioned dwelling 
were good, the breakfasts and 
dinners excellent, well cooked, 
and liberal in provision. But 
the teas! Night after night the 
guests gathered about a tea 
table adorned with plates of 
cold bread, of butter, and of 
cake, pitchers of milk, and oc- 
casionally a dish of berries or 
of stewed fruit. Tea there was. 
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as a matter of course, but never a bit of meat or fish, 
or an egg in any form, boiled, poached, or in an 
omelet, not even a pat of pot-cheese or a few slices 
of dairy cheese. Warm biscuit, muffins, and waffles 
were likewise conspicuous by their absence. 

It was all very well for those who ate bread and 
milk and were fond of cake, but for a party of 
ravenous young people, who had spent a long af- 
ternoon playing tennis, fishing, or driving,or tramp- 
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The table for tea should be set much as it is for 


ing over the hills in the hunger-provoking air, 
the sight of the table was not inspiriting, nor 
did it become more popular as the season ad- 
vanced and the early frosty evenings improved 
appetites that had never been poor. Yet, in 
spite of loudly expressed hints, it never seemed 
to occur to the farmer's good wife that her tea- 
table was not supplied with every viand the 
most exacting eater could desire. 

Naturally, when a hearty meal has been 
served in the middle of the day, there should 
be no thought of having to prepare a second 
dinner for the evening. But there should be, 
at least, some relish to vary the monotony of 
plain bread and butter, something to give the 
meal an aspect other than that of a perfunctory 
‘* feed,” where every one eats on the principle 
upon which Nicholas Nickleby ‘‘ distended 
his stomach with a bowl of porridge” the 
morning after his arrival at Dotheboys Hall— 
not that he wanted it then, but lest he should 
be inconveniently hungry when there was no- 
thing to eat. 

There are many delicious supper dishes 
which are made with little difficulty. In win- 
ter, oysters, clams, scallops, broiled ham, fried, 
broiled, or stewed chicken, chicken scallop or 
mince, sausages, bacon and eggs, with any of 
the large varieties of griddle-cakes or warm 
breads, will make a meal to satisfy any one; 
while in summer, salads of eggs, fish, lobsters, 
chicken, cold lamb or veal, shrimp, cheese, 
beet leaves, lettuce, cabbage, potato, string- 
beans, and of many other kinds, may be relied 
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the meal. 


breakfast, with the exception of the oatmeal sets. 
All the dishes may be placed upon the table at 
once, as they would be at lunch, and the family 
may do much of the passing of plates. The tea is 
served with the first course, and the cups and tray 
may be removed to make room for the dish of 
fruit or simple sweets that generally concludes 
The saucers in which these are served 
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potted meats, jellied fish, pickled salmon, cottage- 
cheese, and numerous other little delicacies that 


upon. Omeletsand other preparations of eggs 

are inexpensive, easily cooked, and generally pop- 
ular, while cold meat goes well on a summer 
evening, especially when accompanied by ban- 
nocks, scones, butter-cakes, toasted crackers, wa- 
fers, or some light bread that is easily made and 
not hard to digest. 


the same time. 


should stand on plates, on which each guest 
may lay the cake which is usually passed at 
Hot puddings are out of place at 
tea, but instead there may be, in winter, apple- 
sauce, stewed prunes, preserved ginger, brandied 


Then there are galantines, and preserved peaches, pears or plums, jams or 
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Fig. 1.—Fur-LINED RussiAN CLOAK. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XI1., Figs. 50-54. 


are not costly and yet are good. 
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marmalades, custards, blanc-manges, jellies, or any- 
thing of that sort, while in summer it is rarely im- 


possible to procure berries of some kind, or other 


Seer gomaperesstdhsic 
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Fig. 2.—FuR-TRIMMED PELISSE. 
For description see Supplement. 
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fruit, while a dish of ‘‘ bonny 
clabber ”’—better known, per- 
haps, as ‘‘loppered milk ’’—of 
junket,or of syllabub is always 
delicious, and usually easily 
obtained where milk and 
cream are plentiful. 

No domestic sight is plea- 
santer in its way than a tea- 
table on a cold winter night, 
spread with a bright cloth and 
set out with dainty china and 
shining silver, and with all the 
cheer-inspiring appurtenances 
of the tea-tray, with the plate 
of hot bread, the savory dish 
of hot meat, and the little rel- 
ishes that the house-keepers 
know well how to supply. 
And in summer its counterpart 
is seen in the table laid in the 
room brightened by the level 
sun’s rays, where a crisp salad, 
piles of white and brown 
bread, and a plate of rusk or 
tea-biscuit, pitchers of milk, 
and a dish of berries with 
cream galore revive the faint- 
ing appetites and spirits of 
those who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day. 

In summer a tea on the 
lawn is an agreeable variety to 
introduce occasionally. A me- 
dium-sized table may be car- 
ried out under the trees, and 
spread with a white cloth. 
On this are placed the principal 
dishes, the bread -and- butter, 
which may sometimes have its 
place taken by sandwiches, 
the salad or cold meat, or both, 
the cake and fruit. The tea- 
tray and kettle may be here 
too, or the tea may be made in 
the house. Iced tea and cof- 
fee make a pleasant change 
once in a while. 

A rug or two may be laid on 
the grass if any of the party 
have a nervous dread of colds, 
and a few little tables will 
provide a space upon which to 
rest a cup of tea or a glass of 
milk when the lap is occupied 
by the plate containing the 
more solid viands. Low chairs 
should stand here and there, 
and the whole scene will pre- 
sent a charmingly fe tal ap- 
pearance at a trifling outlay of 
time and trouble. 

A certain family who possess 
a delightful country place 
make their Sunday evening al 
Sresco tea one of the pleasant- 
est spotsin the week. Noone 
is present but the family and 
any guests who may be staying 
in the house. The pretty, sim- 
ple meal is served out on the 
grassy lawn, which slopes 
down to the water. When 
the eating is over, the maid 
comes out, gathers the dishes 
into a tray, and carries them 
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back to the house, happy in the thought that 
there is no supper table to be cleared and 
no dining-room to be brushed up. 

Long after the vestiges of the feast have 
been removed the family sit there, chatting 
pleasantly, watching the sunset and the stars 
coming out, or the moon rising. By-and-by 
some voice begins a hymn, the others take it 
up, and the singing goes on until the early 
bedtime comes, and the party turns toward 
the house with a restful happiness that is none 
the less deep and true because it is hard to 
describe or to analyze. 


THE YOUNG SQUIRE. 
See illustration on page 936. 

‘Eo tender beauty of an English country- 

side never shows fairer than during the 
bright first weeks of a fine September. In 
the early mornings a soft white mist may lie 
along the meadow- lands, while the herbage 
glitters with the silvery lace of hoar-frost, but 
the sun soon etherealizes the mist into a gold- 
en haze that scarcely softens the outlines of the 





Fig. 2.—Back or MANTLE, Fria. 1 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, 


igs. 13-16. 


Fig. 1.—MANTLE OF VELVET AND PerstaN Lams.—FRont.—([See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—PLaip Homespun Gown.—Front.—[See Fig. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 13-16. 


far blue hills, and the rime dissolves into a shower of 
diamond droplets. 

It is an ecstasy merely to live and breathe on such a 
morning, and thrice blessed is he to whom fortune 
grants the added rapture of carrying a gun the while 
through the turnip fields and stubble of a well-preserved 
shooting, or of basking on the sunny side of a yellowing 
hedge-row until the birds are driven down to him by 
the beaters. True sport is his in either case—as differ- 
ent from the organized slaughter of pheasants in a battue 
as is the luring of a wise old trout with a midge-fly in 
a clear chalk stream from the netting of sluggish tench 
in a muddy pool. 

‘Shooting over dogs,” as the walking down upon the 
many little partridges through the dripping leafage of 
the crops is rightly called, requires skill, patience, and 
self - restraint, while the killing of driven birds, which 
some old-fashioned sportsmen contemn, demands still 
more quickness of eye and readiness of hand. It is 
incredible with what speed a partridge will come down 
the wind, and if the vital moment be not seized at once, 
the laggard would better save his cartridge for another 
time, for, with a cry that seems fraught with exultant 
scorn, the quarry is out of range and scathless. 

A nervous moment is this for the handsome young 
squire awaiting his first shot, under the eyes of the 
tenants who have known him since his childhood, and 





Fig. 2.—Back or Piarp 
Homespun Gown. Fie. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Bacx or CLoTH 
CostumE, Fie. 1. 
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in the presence of the old keeper, who, if he be 
successful, will gather up the gray-legged game 
with approbatic mm, albeit laying the credit to his 
own instructions, but who, should he miss 
will preserve such a grim silence—a reserve 


conveying more withering disgust than the 
most outspoken conde te ition 

The melodious whist les of the invisible beat 
ers draw nearer and nearer; an explosion, as 
it seems to him, of gi ay brown birds bursts into 


sight, and, with a heart beating like a hammer, 
he flings the gun to his shoulder, glances along 
the gleaming barrel, and pulls the trigger. 


MOST ANCIENT PAINTING KNOWN. 
jks most ancient painting of which the au- 
thor is known and date ascertained is a 
portrait of Henry Eighth as a child, with his 
young brother Arthur and his sister Margaret. 
This was done by Jan Gossaert, called Mabuse. 
One of several copies, bearing date 1495, is in 
the gallery at Hampton Court. This celebrated 
artist received the name of Jan de Mabuse, from 
its being his birthpl ice; he lived from 1470 to 
be ee, and was court painter to Henry Seventh 
f England 





Fig. 2.—Back oF THEATRE WRapP, 
Fie. 1, Pace 940. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. IV., Figs. 27-29. 


Fig. 1.—CLota Costrumr.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-12, 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggist s in every part of the 
world. T c.. .¥ -five cents a bottle.—[{Adbv.] 

Boryetr’s Fravorine Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is soluble. 


Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
) SILY DrGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & C0.’S 
PURE 





Black Silks, 


21, 22, 28, and 25 inches wide. 


Gros-Grain, Faille, Satin, and Surah, 
BEST QUALITY, PURE DYE. 


Never Grease, Grock, or Wear Shiny. 
SOFT, LUSTROUS, ELEGANT. 


For sale by dealers generally. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
_ Go ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





BARBOUR’ S 





oe 
IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETIER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
AGENTS. 


Van Orden Corset Co. 


Send for terms. 
, 22 Clinton Place,N. +¥. 


LAD 





Haviland & Co.’s China at First Hands. 


If you want to be sure of get- 
ting just the right thing, the latest 
and ‘choicest in decora- 
buy § 
gm Haviland 

B& Co.’s 


in ‘design 
tion, 





ENTRE DISH. 
*. We sell thousands of dollars’ worth 
each year by correapondence. If you can- 
not call at ov our r store, write to 18. 





RIDE of the WES 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
| brand, and take no substitute. 





BOUDOIR SET. 


‘ Brush and Comb Tray. 
Match Box. Puff Box. 
Powder Box. Hairpin Tray. 


PRANK HAVILAND, 14 Barclay St, N.Y. 








Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for this 











“ for pillow c 








This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- | 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
cases in 40 and 45 inch widths. 








Cloves. 

When buying gloves re- 
member that Hutchinson’s 
are the best. They are 
made from selected skins, 
in the best manner and 
WAURANTED. If your dealer 
does not keep them, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for the book “ About Gloves.” It will interest you. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Established 1862. Johnstown, New York. 


A Ral ty ae ivs canes — and 
Dr. 
Bean 3.0 

ats 

eet, 0. 
pe Gives 

self - treatment for 


‘ALL Hair and Beard 
Diseases, Tilust’d odical deur. Cos, Publishers, Detroit, Mich. 



















{. 
Switches, 24% 0oz., 20 inches 
long, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 
naturally curly, $2.00; Gents’ 
Wigs, $12. 00; Ladies’ 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 
Bleach, 4 oz. bottle, $1. 50; Curl- 
ing Irons, 15¢. 


HAIR THOME, Importer, 


M. 
180 Wabash Ave., © hicago. 


VILLAC AS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Smal! bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 centa. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 








PISO’'S CURE FOR 





Cures where all else fails. 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Ph 


Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 







icians. 


NEWEST FASHIONS 


IN 


FURS. 


EARLY FALL PRICES 





Furs Manufactured 


C. C. SHAYNE 


The styles shown 
are the very latest 
designs, and are the 
most popular styles 
worn. Special at- 
tention has _ been 
paid to the perfect 
fit of garments, ev- 
ery garment is man- 
ufactured in my own 
workshop by skilled 
workmen, and can 
be relied upon as 
being the best Furs 
that can be produced 
at the prices for 
which they are of- 
fered. My Sealskin Copyright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne. 
garments are made Design No. 295. é 
from genuine Alaska = most popular Sealskin 
: ‘ : ape manufactured, the col- 
Seal, London dress-  jarturns up, and can be worn 
ed and dyed, the close around the neck or 
very best goods in turned down as shown in cut. 
the world. The most 


Write for prices. 
popular Furs this season which are worn in 
shoulder - capes are Rus- 
sian Sable, Hudson Bay 
Sable, Mink, Alaska Sa- 
ble, Persian Lamb, and 
Sealskin. Parties desir- 
ing to purchase my goods 
who cannot visit my stores 
in the city, can secure 
them by sending their or- 
ders direct to my Whole- 
sale House, where they 
will receive my personal 
attention. Goods 
will be shipped 
to any part of the 
.. country C.O.D., 
withthe privilege 
of examination ; 
if the purchase 
price is sent with 










press charges will 
be prepaid, and 
goods will be 
shipped with the 
understanding 
that, if they are 
not entirely satis- 
factory,the mon- 
ey will berefund- 
ed less the ex- 

& press charges. 

= Where parties 

are known to the 

Copyright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne. house, or refer- 

Design No, 309. 
(SEAL COAT.) 

The most popular garment worn 
by young ladies or middle-aged f 
ladies of ; good figure. 

Write for prices. 











} sent. 


| bust measure, all 


| correct 































ences are given, goods 
will be sent on approval. 
Please be particular and 
write the name plainly, 
giving city, town, county, 
and state,and by what ex- 
press you wish the goods 
Also be par- 
ticular to give 
measure- 
ments, especially 


around = under 
arms, all around 
over arms. Any 
orders intrusted 
to my care will 
be filled to the 
best of my ability 
and to your en- 
tire satisfaction. 
Money will be re- 
funded if goods 
are not satisfac- 
tory, if returned 
within three days 
after receipt. We 
are filling orders 
from old custom-§ 
ers with whom we 
have dealt for the 
past fifteen years, 
and I hope to be 
able to secure the 
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Copyright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne. 
good-will and cus- Design No. 306. 
tom “of all with (SEAL SACQUE.) 


. ;j. Represents London dressed and 
whom 1 d> busi dyed Alaska Sealskin Sacque, a 
ness. garment which is always fash- 

Illustrateacirzular ionable. Popular lengths, 33, 
Sree. For further in- 


36, 39, 42, and 45 inches. 
Sormation address Write for prices. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
NEW YORK, 





Wholesale House: 103 Prince St., near Broadway. 
Retail House: 124 West 42d St., near 6th Ave, 
Furs retailed at both Stores. 





the order, the ex- | 





VOLUME XXIIL., NO. 48, 





ey. cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put upin metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Denhere or mailed on receipt of 


Tice, 
Address Dr. I . LYON, 88 Maiden 


Lane, . X. 


Een Silk Mittens. 

The engraving shows a late style of 

these goods. They are made of 
ay} Genuine Florence Knit- 

# ting Silk. Whatever the 

design, all real Florence 

Silk Mittens are sold one 
























one end. The pattern 
shown here is lined in 
4 back and wrist through- 
\ out with silk, They are 
A perfect-fitting, and i 
cold climates are far 
more durable, and 
quite as elegant and 
fashionable as the 
best of gloves. 
Sold by all enter- 
prising dealers, who can be 
4 supplied by the 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and St. Paul 


The 


66 HY cron” 


TRADE MARK 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 
Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 


Lace Effects in great variety, 





WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Sofd only under above Brade-March. 


Winter Fashions 


the most beantitul 
Winter fashions from 
Paris and Vienna wil! be 























(X-mas) 
LADYW’S BOOK. Send 
&2Gc.and get sample copy 
which will entitle you toa 
cut paper pattern of any 


the most beantiful LADY'S 
magazine published. 
Every Lad Her 
Own Dressmaker, for 
the pattern shows you how 
to cutout the garment you 
want, For the restsee your 
= le number, for which 
5c. at once, which 
oon be deducted when you 
send your SOUrY'S LA 
Address “GODFY’S LADY'S 
BOOK, = AR AS ApY 
aor Don’ t forget acut paper 
XFS pattern free from any pat- 
4 ‘tern in X-mas Godey. Ready 
November 15.29 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying ‘disfig= 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mine. Suu IAN, 48 EB. 20th St., N.Y, 


PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
uperior to all others. 


You can live at home and make more 9 money at work for as 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


























Laenararess 


Sean AY 
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Stern Brothers Good Comp he om ton! Sten 
New AND (Vice Hands / 


: ‘io v0 ke O 
Paris Corset, OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear com- | | ondsta ble C > ( ‘O 











plexion and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and most 
regular features are but coldly impressive, while with them the plain- 


est become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The “iret ( R } 
regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the ; arTlag, nh 01, 
Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide 

them to a proper selection, so a pretty box,a pretty color, or an agreeable per- AND 


fume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz., ‘he Com- 

position of the Soap itself,and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which FE VENING DRESS 
would be enhanced by proper care. a 
FROM D ie? D : 


Mr. J: L.. Milton, | Garments, Cloaks, 


Wraps, and Jackets. 


FoR Ss. 








Senior Surgeon to St. Fohn’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 


Coutille, Wool and Silk. | 





“ T“ROM time to time I have tried very many different Soaps, 
£5 Different Models. “and after five- and - twenty wie clad observation in | Seal, Otter, Beaver, Fox, 
The most perfect corset in the world, “many thousands of cases, both in Hospital and private and Lynx Skins. 
fitting the most difficult figure “practice, have no hesitation in stating that none have answered | = 
and giving the forma symmetry “so well or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap. | O ) ’ 
not attainable by any other. “Time and more extended trials have only served to ratify this 1 a C K5 | 9th dt. 
“opinion, which I first expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to 4 
=f my confidence in this admirable preparation.” 1c 
32 to 30 W23d Sz, increase my confidence prep | NEW YORK CITY 








New York. 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, as, 
on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness, 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft, velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful, and attractive complexion insured. Its agree- 


able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties com- 
CURLED CAMEL’S-HAIR mend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 





IMPORTERS 
y AND 
RETAILERS, 


AND OTHER PEARS’ | TABLETS: LARGE AND SMALL SIZES. PEARS’ Takis ieee 
cented an nscented. 
ROUGH DRESS FABRICS. |/'cn ae? Tsou is ecime with Ataf Rams) CAD FUR DEPARTMENT 
aaa me ae ae oe ’ | BiszeautuankaaKe-° 6 \ : EXCInSIVe Novelties 
SHOULDER 


ee ee ig ogee << een = a 

reryv s s - 

ods in’ the roust eed |L@ Boutilier Bros.,’ DAMASSonS 

fabrics so greatly in favor. C A 2 - S 
IN SEAL, SABLE, 


An extraordinary assort- Broadway and 14th St. N.Y IMPORTING RETAILERS. 
ment of fancy cloths, with anne 

MINK, ASTRACHAN, 

PERSIAN LAMB, 





























loops and stripes or curled New Fall Goods in all departments at reduced 


} ‘bei ‘ | prices up to date of re val. in 
CamePs-Hair; Thibet Cloth |"? ets nian Colored Silks. 
interwoven with Assyrian See onset Ginata: Bulb Penman, 


As the Holidays are approaching we offer spe- 
Goat’s-Hair in Persian col- excellent Dress quality, worth 90c..... 69c. : - . phe 








. cop A sial inducements in Fancy Brocade Silks for dec- ‘ x 7 
oe "Hani 4 73 49 Fancy and Evening shades of 22-inch vn Y . a 0 Sie 
pete 3 rw illed WwW geet ith China ‘Silks, (Crepe ‘weave » worth 44c. orating Lamps, Frames, ete. 3 CAFE me EA L, 
shaggv stri s resem ines BOG peccccvenese ehieaasidossaneeens ay Re, tte. 
88y te pe ese ling 100 pieces Colored Faille Francaise, 90 24-inch White, Cream, Pink, and Blue ground Warranted 
Monkey fur. new street and evening shades........ eC. Colored Brocade: 06 E ; CORRECT STY — [EP PLrAMN Bm 
Moose Cloth, in all colors spaces ian cpaes cule egg EMAL, TR cy 
_* sew + wy | DRESS GOODS. ve lia Silke 7 . EXQUISITE WORKMANSHIP. 
for Dresses and Reefer | 40-inch all-woot Cashmeres, new 39c 18-inch India Silks, specially adapted for At one third less than asked for similar goods 
Jackets. BNATES. . 2... ce ccee rece neers weer eeeeee 44 ® Lamps, all colors, 39¢. yard, by so-called manufac turing Furriers. ‘ 
s ipe a Ss all-wool......... 
Although there is an ac- |“! Black Serge, C. | 


N. B.—No samples, 
s 54-inch Le ‘Cl snll-wool checks, 
knowledged = scarcity of | “ity cin worse BSC. | 


BSW COME, WOTTR GHC... 5.2 scccccceses 
these goods, we offer them GLOVES. 


at most reasonable prices, | Ladies French suede Gloves, black BRO ADW A "Ss Broadcloths, Astrachans, 


( and all colors, 4and 8 button ; Mousque- 98c é 
x= ‘ \ mY , ChECG, WOE GEABs occ cccicccrccessses s 8th and 9th Sts., N. Y. City. 
JAMES McCREERY & €O.,| “""" y AND 


Broadway and 11th St., 32-inch Vesti silks. e880 BO PERFORATED BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR, Seal Plushes. 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. 

















a ¥ COLSFINGS, WOFth GBC... .5..<. cccecs vecees Smith’s Pat.) 
New York. for men and women, afford the best Ladies’ Cloths. fine all 1 goods, 84 inct " 
New Fall Catalogue mailed free on protection against Colds, Rheuma- | “#08 “toths, fine all-wool goods, 54 inches wide, 
application. All mail matter should tism, Pneumonia, and all lung dis- | ®ponged ready for use, at $1.19 per yard ; re- 
bias Sue Ghvest-adabees @ eases. Send for illustrated circular. duced from $1.50. 
‘ s 
. D.C. HALL & Cco., | Fine Imported Broadcloths, at $1.75 per yard; 
Broadway aud 14th St New York SOLE MANUFACTURERS, = |_“educed from $2.50. 
ag Ree | 86 Leonard.St., New York. | 5¢#! Plushes, from $6.00 to $16.00 per yard; 


re | reduced from $9.00 and $20.00, 
| A Full Line of Astrachans, in black, brown, anc 
MILLER BROS STEEL PEN Every Good | gray, hom $2.00 ro rey bap - 4 rown, and 


oa a circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 


tak Ecasets™ The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, Le Bouti | lier Broth ers, 
48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
AITHEHEN, SON ce CO., 





MILLER BROS. GurteryCo, M.F.RS.of STEEL PENS housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
DEN CONN Pocket Gutlery 





New Work City. 
Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 





—~ IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
: P , : MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Ask your Dealer for it. siti Manufacturer of — e 
— cote em ink Costumes, Tatton Surrs, anp Miniinery 


Purnouasine AGEent. 


For Holiday Presents. oe Ses 


BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, - - - NEW YORK. 1 buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 























Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
| commission charge? and current prices not advanced. 
- | I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
; prices on goods and not content with the commissic 
B. PRIESTLEY & Co. S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
> ’ information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
Are Mapr or tHE Purest anp Finest Sick anp THE Best Quatity or AUSTRALIAN Woo. e ‘ ad: on 


| and references from every State and Territory. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. | 
| . f very 5 ods oY 8 selv ‘ , turers’ In New York of all kinds 
Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; | They ean stamped pth i yrds, the under erde of the selvedge, with the manufacturers er SHOPPING ve = lade o panet ic oo. 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) m gilt letters. good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148,N.W. | § 5 | Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








ror) 


= iS] ad 
VENFANTS 






WME Set 


THE GLASS 


CHOLLIE. “Ik THAT WOMAN WERE THE SHAPE 











UP IN FRACTIONS 
EMPLOYER (to the new boy). * 
NEW BOY. “ YEZZIR; ONE.” 
EMPLOYER. “One ?” 
NEW BOY. “THAT Is, TWO HALF-BROTHERS.” 


HAVE YOU ANY BROTHERS ?” 


FACKETIZA. 
MISS BRISQUE IS CRUEL. 

“* My brother was ten years old when I was born,” said Miss Passée. 

“* Well, the way you count your years you must have been about eight your- 
self at the time.” ; 

They were at the base-ball game, and he was trying to explain it to her, when 
the men came in at the close of the inning. ** Oh yea,” she cried, joyfully. 
see, now—those men are out on a strike now, and have quit playing _ 





“Has your wife gone 
shopping 2?” 

“T'm afraid not. I’m 
afraid she’s gone buy- 
ing.” 


© Anything else,mum?” 
as ke “| the butcher. 
“Yes, Two loaves of 
sweetbreads anda home- 
made pie,” replied Mrs. 
Honeymoon. 
nimentmnilipiincaniaias 


“Is your son doing 
anything for himself 
now, Barkins ?” 

“Oh yes. George ties 
his own cravats now.” 

ennai 

“Why didn’t yon write 
oftener in anawer to my 
letters, Jack ?” she ask- 
ed, tearfully. 

* Because, 
he remarked, ours 
were so long and inter- 
esting that I spent all 
my time reading them.” 

Pr 


** My hopes are dead.” 
“What Kinted them ?”” 
“ Heart - failure. I 
? hadn’t the spunk to pro- 
pose to my girl until 
she got engaged to an- 
other fellow.” 


dearest,” 





THE CONSPIRATORS. 


OF 
SHE 


FASHION 


PRETENDS TO BE, HOW ANGRY SHE'D BE!” 


WOMAN'S LOVE FOR WOMAN. 
Iler face is her fortune.” 
Isapec. “ Well, it is one of those rare cases where it speaks well 


for one to have inherited one’s fortune, and not to have made it 
one’s self.” 


Lovisr. ‘ 


eS an 
Eturs. “Of course, papa, I want to marry him, but you'll have 
to give me up, poor de ar, won’t you ?” 
Papa. “Well, my dear, that’s true; but then we’ll get rid of 
your young man too, you see.” 
eT 


“There, you naughty boy! You’ ve dropped your bread on the new 
carpet with the butter side down.” 
“ Zat’s all yight, mommer. Ze tarpet was swep’ zis mornin’. 
a 
“ Did you get your bric-d-brac home from the cottage all right 2?” 
“Yes—with a marked increase too. My wife packed six pieces 
in a barrel, and when they got to the house there were thirty pieces.” 
ebuiratclpinieauat 
Rosarie. Oh, don’t you like 
He’s such an elegant player!” 
Eprrn. “ Yes, he plays very well; but, you know, we won the 
doubles at the last tournament, and he wanted to take both the 
prizes because he said he did all the playing.” 


to play tennis with Mr. Foster? 


Mr. Youneuvspanp. “ Yes, I'm caught at last.” 
Op Fisuerman (in surprise). “ And she didn’t throw you back !” 


“a 
a 
* 


i J 


aS 
4 
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MY DREAM AND ITS MEANING. 


I had a dream one night that seemed so queer 
I Jaughed until I wept, and waked my spouse, 

Who was thereat so filled with sudden fear 
That she in turn awakened all the house. 


The dream was this: I thought I lived in Spain 
With all my ancestors, from now to Shem, 

And some likewise back there before the rain 
That fell for forty days, destroying them. 


The house we lived in had a single room, 
And one small bed therein, in which we all, 

When night had steeped the valley in its § sloom, 
Would—eve sry one of us—contented crawl; 


And there we'd sleep, with Adam on one side, 
And I, the youngest of the line, on t’other. 

And here's the fun whe reat I laughed and cried 
Until my wife and family thought I'd smother: 


I ert my father ’gainst my grandad; he 
Pushed up against his father, with a snore; 

And so it went up through my ancestry 
Until old Adam fell out on the floor. 


This roused his anger, and he turned alx 
And soundly spanked his baby for the 

Who thereat on “his own son took it out 
By giving him a most tremendous kick. 


The kick was passed along from dad te sox 
And gathered force as nearer me it | 
A spank ancestral down the ages spun 
I feared would be so forceful as tu “Aim. 


And 80, poor coward that I am, I sli 
Out on the floor; then speedily awoxe 
Just a8 my poor grandad was soundly clipt, 
And left my father victim of my joke. 


My wife, when she had heard the fearsome tale, 
Was sure some horrid omen she could trace 
Therein, and pleaded with me not to fail 
To have some doctor diagnose the case. 


And so I sought the doctor, and he said, 
“The dream is fraught with portent in my sight. 
“Tt means,” he then observed, with shaking head, 
“That you must give up lobster late at night.” 
JAKLYLE SMiTH. 
** Where cau I find Deacon Johnson 2?” 
Co.orep Boy. * In the graveyard.” 
“Is he dead?” 
CoLoren | Boy. 
him there. 


“T dun‘no’; he wus when they took 
slides 


Traourn. “If you had a suit of clothes, and some one should give 
you another, how many would you have ? 
inti Stimson. * One. 
Treacurr. ** Now, Willie, how do you make that out?” 
Wiis. “ My little brother Bobbie would have the other.” 


— 





Aunt Poury. ‘‘ Come heah, chile, an’ tole yo’ ole mammy de tex’ w'at 
de preacher took’n fo’ his disco’se dis mo‘nin’.” 
aster Grorge. “I disreme mbe r exac tly, 


mammy, but it ended, 
3 Many am cold, but few am frozen. 


emmmcnemnaantpunes 


Dasuaway. “I have fallen into the bad habit of talking to myself 





¥. ‘*T wondered why you were looking so bored.” 
—— 
“You have many degrees, Mr seen? 
“Yes. Lam now John Simpson, B.A., , B.L., LL.B.” 
**And what are you going to be now th 3 you have been graduated 
“tter ¢ rier 7?” 
—a letter carrier ? or 7 
Bowser. “ Pillers is an enterprising doctor, isn’t he?” 
Wagere. “ Yes, indeed! Why, he has a motto hung up in his office, 
* Patients are a virtue.’” 
a on 


““T say, Mr. Hodge, your dog bit me in the leg last Monday.” 
“Thar! That ackeouuts fur it. I knowed that thar dog didn't git 
sick on nothink.” 





UNDERDONE. 


MISTRESS (to cook). “‘BripGet, I Wish 
COOK. “INDEED, MADAME, I'VE LIVED 





THE BEEF UNDERDONE THIS EVENING.” 
IN THE FIRST FAMILIES, AND I ALWAYS COOKED MY 


MEAT ON TOP.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 


(Continued from page 939.) 


“Who am I? Oh, the perliteness of the 
jackanapes,” she cried, in the same hoarse, 
gin-soddened voice that had been hers for 

ears. ‘‘Why, Mike’s mother, to be sure. 

fy Mike—over there. Don’t you know me, 
my recious lad?” 
know you. What are you doing here?” 
asked Mike, sternly. He did not seem sur- 
rised. He was like a man who had out- 
ived all surprises now. 

‘‘Doing here! Why, this is my native 
place, you young fool, isn’t it? where I was 
born and bred—my own birthplace—ain’t I 
a right to come here as well as you, and see 
my dear and only brother, whose cussed tem- 
pers drove me long ago out of house and 
home; who—” 

She gave a lurch forward, and had it not 
been for Mike’s extended arms she would 
have fallen prostrate to the floor. With his 
mother held in his reluctant arms he looked 


;., across at Felix. 


‘This would have been the woman Patty 
would have had to call mother, had she ever 
cared for me,” he said; “ this is the one 
friend left to me now. Look at her!” 

‘You are fit companions,” answered Fe- 
lix,-as he walked out of the house. 

‘Right, by God!” cried Mike, ‘‘and so we 

‘al go away together, you and I, mother! 
fit companions—yes. I shall not be quite 
alone now!” 

(ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSIO 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING fat CAN LAY MY HANDS ON ; 
getting OF too, For Scott’ S 

mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 

Oda NOT ONLY CURED MY Ineip- 
ent Consumption svt suiLt 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY. I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 














DAIVLLED 
weet Perfumes / Coy 
LF, 

















for all who 
like delicate and 
concentrated 






SOLD BY ALL 


Druggists, 
Perfumers 





917/919, Broadway 
NEW-YORK 








Ready for use i 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied b “ - 
: one, nven 

aj w-e4re hag > F. re 
8., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel paints are imi- 

tions. For renovat- 
ing and decoratin 
Furniture, Meta 
Ware, Wicker Work, 


etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 
By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 

Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
: resists boiling water. 
60c. nnd $1.00. POSTACE, i0c. EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 
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The 
Daylight 


A steady, white 
and strong 

light. 

A cleanly, simple, 
easily manipulated, 
burner. 


Lamp. 





These words mean much. 
To learn more, write to 
Daylight Lamp Co., 38 
Park Place, New York, or 
to Craighead & Kintz Co. 
the manufacturers, 33 Bar- 
clay St. 








RKINSCAL 
Oh terse ES) 
eC URED BY 
3 2) @tisiira 
“age 
VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
a of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
8] ily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Curiovra Remepirs, consisting of Curioura, the 
reat Skin Cure, Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin 
urifier and Beautifier, and Cutioura Reso.vent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children — of mental 
and physical suffering. egin now. Delays are dan- 
gerons. Cures made in childhood are permanent. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curtouna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Reso.rvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘“* How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases. , 


= Baby’s foe and Scalp purified and beau- “@a& 
tifled by Curiourna Soar. “a 








matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 


Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muecular Rheu- 
Curioura Anti-Pain Paster. 25c. 





can have smaller feet. Solid 


L A D i E comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- 





ple pkg., 10. The Pedine Co., New York. 





Packer's ‘lar Soap 


For 
Shampooing. 
Baby’s Bath. 
Complexion. 


Prof. D. G. Metaten, M.D., the distinguished scientist, says: ‘* Packer's 
Tar Soap is remarkab’ rf pure, cleansing, and healing; excellent in Seborrhea 
of the Scalp, Dandru 

Christine Terhune Herrick (Cradle and Nursery) says: “ No mother 
who has ever used it for her babies would willingly do without it.” 

Dr. Leo (Preservation of Beauty) says: ‘* Packer's Tar Soap removes blotches, 
‘blackheads,’ and the shiny, oily appearance which is so objectionable, and 


Chafing, and Itching.” 


establishes that healthful, brilliant, ger cuticle which must be the basis of all beautiful complexions.” 


For Sample rie the Bazar and 
TH 


10 cents, stamps. Large Cakes, 25 cents. All Druggists, or 


PACKER WM’ FC Cco., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 
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~ BIARDOT’S 


trench 











(“Exquisite in flavor.” —Maxion Harranp. ) 


For the Christmas Dinner, | 


Ready save warming. 
Better than Home-made. 
Quality never varies. 
Save time. 

Fancy Grocers have them. 

Green Turtle, Terra in, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, 
Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
Frene Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 
Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 


A sample can will be sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York. 


Soups. 























GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the nature) Jaws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
tieswof well-selected Cocoa, Mr. a ps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delica my flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enoug 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies ate floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 

jure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—* Civil 

service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or —_ a only 
in balf-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled th 
JAMES EPPS & CoO., ieeasanatide: Shidestisin 

London, England, 


oT 





ADIES WANTED.—To sell Roses and 
Shrubs on salary, whole or part time. Brown 
Brotuers, Nurserymen, Rochester, N. Y., Chicago,Ill. 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 

Peck’s een TUBULAR EAR 

SusHio ONS. ) aires eard. Com- 
fortable. Successful where al. Sold by F. HISC Ox, 
ouly, $53 Br’dway, New Tork, eetcite ter’ Gon of proofs FREE. 
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CASH'S 


NEW 


“MARCHIONESS 
OF LORNE” 


RILLING 





FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
WEAR, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK OF 


STANDARD PATTERNS, 
FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST., N.Y. 


CAUTION 3Y:.t,2ortas,shece ore. wan 
| name and price stamped on bottom. 











Crosse & Blackwell’ : 





DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE centitmen. 


.00 Genuine Hand-sewed, an elegant and styl 
ish dress Shoe which commends itself. 

84: 00 Hand-sewed Welt. A fine calf Shoe un- 
equalled for style and durabilit ty. 

$350 Goodyear Welt is the standard dress Shoe, 

at a popular price. 

460 Policeman’s Shoe is especially adapted for 
railroad men, farmers, etc 

All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


($3 & 82 SHOES .svibs, 


have been most favorably received since introduced. 

our Dealer, and if he cannot supply you send di- 
rect to factory enclosing advertised price, or a postal for 
order blanks. W. LL. Douglas, B ton, 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


ANY Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 








-C'G-Ganthers Sons~ 


mi f'S—~ 


uns Clots a Mentles 


lder Jelerines eves, 


ice . ear be 
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Articles for Holiday Gifts. 

Fig. 1. Penwiper.—The top of this leaf-shaped 
penwiper is of dark green cloth or felt over light 
£ The dark green is cut away to show leaf- 
ed spaces of the light green ; these are veined 
in gold-colored silk, and the cut edges are chain- 
stitched with the The undermost layer is 
of dark brown cloth or felt, and the intervening 
leaves are of chamois or leaf-brown felt. All the 
inked. The pattern with the design 
vas given on the last pattern-sheet accompany- 
ing Bazar No. 46. 

Figs. 2-4, Stiprer.—This slipper is worked on 
undivided canvas, in flat tapestry stitch with filo- 
The slipper is given in 
Fig. 77 0n the accompanying pattern-sheet. Work- 
ing patterns of the embroidery are given in Figs. 


sha 


same, 





euges are p 


selle silk, outline of the 


8 and 4. The work is very simple; the threads 
of canvas are counted, in order to place the 
stitches as illustrated. The direction of the 


The stems and foliage 
and olive, the blossoms 
and buds in gray-blue; the spray for the side, 

r. 4, is done in bronze and olive shades; the 
ntire ground is filled in in perpendicular flat 
stitch, the stitches taken over five threads of can- 
vas with one thread between, done in filoseile of 
a neutral light olive. 

Figs. 5 and 6. 


Stitches 1s clearly shown. 


are in shades of bronze 








Waste-parer Basket.—The 
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Fig. 4.—Detau or Siipper, Fig. 2. 


basket has a gilded wicker frame-work, in which 
of dark olive brown cashmere is hung. 
The bag is straight, shirred around the top and 
there fastened in under a pinked ruche of the 
same, and gathered to a pompon at the lower end. 
It is ornamented with a valance of crochet passe- 
menterie done with tinselled macramé cord, The 
detail is shown in Fig. 6; six of the crescent- 
shaped figures there shown are united for each 
point of the three are in dark olive 
brown, two in light olive, in gray-blue, and 
edged in light olive; the colored one 
the middle of the top of the point, with a 
dark olive one on either side, and the remaining 
at the lower extremity. For each of the 
crescent-shaped figures begin with 7 chain closed 
to a loop with a slip stitch, then 19 chain, and 
close the last 7 to a loop by connecting to the 
12th. (To make a wound crochet wind the cord 
loosely 8 times around the needle, take a loop 
through the stitch below, with this loop make 1 
chain, then draw a loop through all the loops on 
the needie). Having connected to the 12th of 
the 19 chain as previously indicated, turn, make 
& chain, 10 times a wound crochet and 1 chain, 
working around the last loop of 7 chain, then 12 
times a wound crochet and 1 chain, working on 
the 12 chain, then 10 times a wound crochet and 
1 chain, working avonnd the first loop of 7 chain; 
2 chain, a slip on the first chain at the beginning, 
fasten off. Next work a single crochet on every 
stitch all around with light olive. Having com- 
pleted all the figures, sew them together from the 


a bag 


valance; 
one 
all are 
forms 


dark one 











6.—Dertart or Crocnet-work For Basket, Fic. 5.—Two- 








Fig. 2.—Surprer.-—F cat Stircn Empromery.—[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 
For Pattern, see Pattern-sheet Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 77 


olive. 


5 chain; 


THIRDS SIZE. 


PARSLTGE 
~ e iy ink 


Fig. 7.—Kyirrep Friction Mitten. 
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Fig. 


wrong side, and work the heading with light and dark 
lst row.—5 singles on the 5 singles above the 
28th-80th wound crochet 
singles on the 5 
repeat. 
every stitch, working around both meshes of the singles. 
3d row.—A. single on every stitch. 
crochet, 1 chain, pass 1. 
like the 2d and 3d, then, with blue-gray, a row of picots: 
a single on the next, a picot (for a picot 5 chain and a 





Fig. 5.—Waste-parer Basket.—[See Fig. 


of one crescent, 8 chain, 5 
singles above the 8d-5th wound crochet, 
2d row.—1 chain, then 1 single on 


4th row.—A wound 
Two more rows of singles 


DY Tae Fok hth alties Eee asalan 
LAAT 


es; 


o 
— 


single on the first of them), pass 2; 
repeat. Two bars of narrow gold 
braid cross the open space of each 
crescent, For the acorn drops 
which hang from the crescents 
work the top light and the lower 
part dark. Begin with 5:chain, 
close with a slip stitch, 3 chain, 11 
double crochet around the ldop, a 
slip on the 1st of the 3 chain. For 
the lower part 5 chain and close, 
8 chain, 9 times a wound crochet 
and 1 chain around the loop, a slip 
on the 3d of the 3 chain; cut the 
thread, and with the end draw to- 
gether the front upper meshes of 






























SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S BA. 





Fig. 1.—Penwirer. 


the wound crochets, fasten, then bring it for a stem through 
the centre of the top of the acorn. 
tassels are fastened as illustrated. 


Fig. 


Between the points, 


7. Friction Mirren.—The mitten is knitted with 


surface, 




























































































steel needles are used; 
knitting ; in every second row the coarse twine is knitted in 
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3.—Detau. or Emprowery ror Surpprr, Fic. 2. 











“part 
greece gle 








two grades of twine, very fine twine or cord for the founda- 
tion, and coarse hempen packing twine for the rough outer 
It is knitted in two halves which are overseamed 
together at the edges. 


With the fine twine cast on 80 stitch- 
knit to and fro, 80 rows of plain 


Fig. 8.—Portro.io ror PHorocraPus 0 


in loops, which are cut open when the mi! 
ten is finished. This row is knitted 

follows: Slip the first stitch, and before tl 
next stitch lay the thick twine across tl 
working thread; * knit a stitch with tl 
fine twine; bring the coarse twine fro 
the front to the back across the stitch ju 
knitted, and over the working thread ; kn 
a stitch with the fine twine; carry the thic 
twine around a mesh or rod an inch in ci 
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Fig. 13.—Dertau or Scarr, Fie. 12. 

2 Dark, ® Light Brown; © 

Orange; — Gold; ® Dark, ® Light Old- Rose: 

@ Dark, © Light Olive Green; @ Dark, ® Ligt 
Blue; - Ground. 
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cumference, held at the back of 
the work, and then bring it to 
the front before the next stitch; 
repeat from *. In the last 26 
of the 80 rows narrow 1 stitch at 
both ends of every odd row. The 
edge is finished with a crochet 
chain worked with eight-fold red 
cotton, and sewed on. 

Figs. 8 and 9. PortroLio. — 
This portfolio, which measures 
twenty inches by sixteen, is cov- 
ered with gray canvas on its up- 
per surface, and decorated with a 
landscape drawn in sepia, which 
is partly framed in wild flowers 
and grasses. The leaves and 
grasses are painted in water-col- 
or, While the buds and blossoms 
are embroidered in silks of the 
natural tints. A fragment of the 
work is shown in full size in Fig. 
9. - The portfolio is mounted in 
brown leather. 

Fig. 10. HanpKERCHIEF CasE.— 
Awater-color painting on pale blue 
satin forms the decoration of this 
handkerchief case; the grasses 
and the dandelion seeds are work- 
ed in with the needle in delicate 
etching silk. The case is ten 
inches square. The under cover 





stem through 
en the points, 


knitted with 
or the founda- 
e rough outer 










re overseamed is faced on both sides with fine Fig. 10.—Hanpkercuier Case. 
st on 80 stitch- gray linen, and the upper cover is 
) rows of plain lined with the same. To the sides of the under cover Figs. 14 and 15. Work Pocxer.—Terra-cotta 
e is knitted in four three-cornered flaps of the linen are attached, bound plush, with a band of embroidery, is the material 
with light blue ribbon, which is fasten- of this work pocket, which is seven inches wide 
ed at the edges with feather-stitching by five and a half deep, finished. Work the em- 
in light blue silk. The under cover is broidery, of which the pattern is given in Fig 
edged with cord, and the upper border- 15, along the middle of a canvas band fourteen 
ed with a pleated ribbon ruche, with inches long, and of the width of the pocket. 
bows in the corners. The covers are The work is done with split filoselle silk—old- 
tied together with ribbon strings at the rose and green for the leaves, plum-color for the 
middle of the four sides. berries, olive for the stems, and dark green for 
the band at the sides. Along both sides of the 


band, with gold cord at the 
» embroidery with old-ros 


embroidery set a plus 


inner edge. Line 








satin, and line the entire piece with the same, 
putting in a canvas interlining. Turn up the lower 
end for the pocket, and slope the upper for the 
flap. Inside is a shirred satin pocket drawn on 
elastic braid, with a heading above Finish the 
edge with silk cord, and provide it with a button 
and loop for fastening 

Fig.16. Launpry Bac.—Cardinal red cashmere 


is the material of which this bag is made in the 
model, It is twenty-five inches wide around and 
twenty-seven deep, with a heading two inches and 


a half deep at the top, and drawing-strings of red 


Fig. 11.—PaHotocgrara Cask.—Open anp CLOSED. 





2 Puorocrarus ork Encravixes.—[See Fig. 9.] 
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Fig. 12.—Tasix or Sranp Scarr.—Cross anp Fiat Stirco Emproiwery.—[See Fig. 13.] 


Fig. 11. PHotoGrarn Case.—The outside of this case is of dark 
green leather, with slight gilt ornamentation ; the lid is lined with 
dark green satin, on which a large monogram is embroidered in 
dark green and gold. Inside there are three compartmeats con- 
nected by brass hinges, one for cabinet-size photos, and two for 
smaller mounts, with ribbon straps to assist 
in lifting out the cards. 

Figs, 12 and 13. Work Taste or STanp 
Scarr.—The foundation is a canvas scarf, in 
which scrim canvas stripes alternate with 
close - woven col- 
ored stripes. The 
canvas stripes are 
embroidered — in 
tapestry stitches, 
with crewel wool 

a (lil ! E and some gold 
lll | : E pbpe thread. The work- 
ayes 1 i ing pattern 1s 

E given in Fig. 13. 
The outlines are 
done in cross- 
stitch,andthein- 4 
ner parts of the = _— 

figures in flat 
k, @ Light Brown ; © stitch. The ends 
xno Date @ Ligkt are finished with ° 
sound. Fig. 15.—Deraiu or Work Pocket, Fig. 14.—Fiat Stircn Emprowery.—Feit Ste. ball fringe. Fig. 17.—Box ror Piayine-Carps. 





Fig. 16.—Launpry Bac.—Macramé-W ork 


beck braid in the hem 
The lower end is 
drawn together, The 
outer covering is of 
macramé-work done 
with écru linen mac- 
ramé twine. Cut 56 
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ends of twine about three yards and a third long; 
fold them through the middle, work a chain knot, 
and pin them on the cushion (directions for mac- 
ramé-work were given in Bazar No. 44 of this 
volume). For the first row work a cord, for which 
tie 2 macramé knots with each end around a 
double foundation twine or leader; tie the ends 
of this foundation thread together, and then work 


in rounds. 2d row.—tie a Solomon knot with 
every 4 ends. 8d row.—A Solomon knot with 
the last two ends of one and the first two ends of 
the next knot in the last row. 4th—9th rows.— 
As in the 8d. 10th row.—With the last 2 ends 


of one knot and the first 2 of the next a bar 
composed of 9 Solomon knots. Repeat the 2d- 
10th rows twice, then once more the 2d—9th, then 
gather the ends into a tassel tied with red. 

Fig. 17. Box ror Piayine-carps.—The illus- 
trations show the box open and closed. It is of 
brown leather, with slight gold ornamentation and 
brass feet. A pad and pencil are fastened on 
the inner surface of the lid. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A. E. BURKHARDT & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
import, make, and sell 
FURS AND FUR GARMENTS 
unexcelled for style, quality, and moderate cost. 
lilustrated catalogue sent free to any address. 


A. E. Bourxuanpt & Co., Crvomvnatt, O. 


CORSETS, 








Send for 
Catalogue 
and 
Price List. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
14% West 23d Street, New York. 


com MON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable,.and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
coant to clergymen, Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga Co., 
New York. 





“ The Common-Sense chairs and ~~ 
of Mr. Sinclair are not surpassed b: 
other class o' and parties furnish. 
ing country-houses and desiring inexpen- 
sive, comfortadle, and durable ee 
will do well to write to Mr. F. 
clair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a ri 
his hand- book, which contains ilbastea- 
tions of the various articles he manu 
factarea, with a ees of prices.” — 
Scientific Amerie 

Ask your Furniture Dealer 
for Sinclair’s Common-Sense 
Chairs. 





Fireside Comfort for Two. 
My address is stamped on all of my chaise 


poreb basi oe 


lease find it before 
. SINCLAIR. 


my HONEY DEW SUGAR CORK 
THE BEST, 


Prepared for Fancy trade from 
the tenderest and sweetest 
ears of Corn that w. Un- 
—— in flavor, aweetnegs, 
and color. Every can guar- 
anteed. Kept by all fancy 
Grocers, who fin P neg and 
satisfaction in handling Hon- 
ey Dew Brand. Address, 


ERIE PRESERVING CO., 
Buffalo, New York. 


BEAUTY. 


2 Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 


























5 and 
» Book poaied, 4c., witheam le Cre- 
» mola Oc. Mme. Vetaro, 
y4i4 Ww. ‘47th St., N. ¥. City. 
TO STAY 


ASTHMA cai, 


Send name and address for THESIS, with 
asm of CASES, to 
P. HARQLD HAYES, M.D., 
716 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





CURED 





AISTS | 


| any more. 
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Who rules in this town? 

Depends on the question up. 

The lamp-chimney question—what 
sort do you break? 

Whatever sort your dealer deals in. 

How, do you think, he selects his 
chimneys? 

He buys those that cost him least ; he 
can get the regular price for them ; and 
the faster they break the more he sells. 
That’s how he reasons. 

Tell him you want Macbeth’s “pearl 
top ” or “pearl glass,” tough glass, trans- 
parent, clear, not foggy, fine, of right 
shape and uniform. Tell him you'll 
pay him a nickel more apiece, and that 
will cover his extra costs twice over. 
Tell him you don’t propose to break 
Try your hand at ruling. 

Gro. A. Macsetu & Co., 


Liebig Company s 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparabdle,and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea, and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 1b. equal 
to 40 Ibs. of lean beef. Only sort 

——— genuine by 

ustus von Liebig, and 
bears his signature in 
blue, thus: 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


Pittsburg. 














By sending per parcel post a body as 
model, the corset will fit as perfectly, as 
if it had been tried on the lady herself. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE aod RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 

‘ Reduce! Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
= Say, the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 

Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
interest to every lady. Malled (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and vanes sncciees (easily poet at home), 











and shows how t free samples of Cosmetics. ¢ 
MADAME LAUT ch ts 124 West 23d St., New York City. 
FRAGRANT LOTION PURIFIES AND 


BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. Is not a Cosmetic. 
At druggists or by mail, SO cts. Sample, 10 cts. (by mail). 


HOOPINC-COUCH 


CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


The celebrated and effectual <a _—, io 
internal medicine. Proprietors, dward & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 North William St., New York. 








withou; ~ Skeleton Bang, 
®_ Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
‘a, Feather-light, lifelike, 
% and beautiful. Al- 
% ways in order, from 
® $3.00 upwards. Co- 
> — Balm for the 
omplexion, $1.00 
r box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
1.0 | be; 50 ee bottle. Send for Catalogue. 
w, West 14th Street, New York. 












“ aay Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON’S 
MAGIC CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


EZ ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your draggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money re unded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 

Absolutely Pure, and for. Sale by the lead- 

ing grocers in the United States. 





Use the same care and judgment in selecting 
your Spices as you do your Butter. Your food 
will be more palatable and wholesome. 


J. E. BURNS CoO., 
Philadelphia. 












HEADACHE 


x, each containing siz 






bo: 
na tng cents } nia 


of price 
Coaline Company, Buffalo, N. 








Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


_The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


™ The PATENT CORSET SHOES 
are recommended by Physi- 

cians and Surgeons for children 
*~ learning to walk, and those 
troubled with weak or sprained 
ankles. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. 


B. NATHAN, 


221 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Does HEAD ACHE Are You 
Your Nervous? 
BROMO-SELTZER is a Guaranteed Cure. 

Trial Oc at all | or sent by mail prepaid. 
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Every Mother should read it. 


How to Sterilize Milk 


for Infants 
Is the title of a beautiful Pamphlet just published by 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. se 


Mailed free on application. 





ARFIELD. 


TEAS 


oNSTIPATION 


SICK HEADACHE 





Lk 


2RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60ct, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity ofa 
refined toilet in this climate 


POZZONI'S 








MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 





POWDER 


Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PERFECT-FITTING DRESSES, 


Dressmaking Simplified. 
Any Lady Can now Loam to Ont Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 
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Garment Dratting Mon Machine. 


ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQU. 
You can testit at yourown house je Free. Write 
now for Illustrated Circular and Libe 
‘The McDowell Garment menting’ Machine Co., 
6 West lita St., New York. 





= pull o, ans 

Oord-odgs 5 Butlin Holes— 

BEST. MATERIAL T. 
‘or Health 


Bes, «, Mfrs. 44 Droaiway, N.Y. 
Ress CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 





"ARMOURS 


EXTRACT 
BEEF... 


“stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 
FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The lishment in 
pe World tor thet treatment of 








Dermatctertet was W.42d St., New York City. 
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"Roeper hae 


fie 4 HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex- 
PB oven ai perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald. 
wed and gray hair, and 

ses the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft Infallible for curing erup- 
tions. diseases of the skin, glands and oe and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, braiees, eprains, 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


and Po 

















